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Departing from you, my dear b;rethren aiid sisters, departing 
may be for ever, I wish to expreds'to.^iU of you my gratitude for 
your loving attitude toward me, for the enjoyment and instruction 
which I have acquired in your association)" aad for the warm friend- 
ship of some of you which will make my'^Wrt stay in England 
ever remembered for the rest of my life. * . * 

But mere gratitude, mere acknowledgment »>f ^p.J obligations 
toward you will be of little value, unless it is 46ccwii|>anied with 
a free, and brotherly exchange of thoughts, with' a ^nk state- 
ment of the course which I am going to pursue in -Russia ^nd 
which, as it seems to me, it would be most desirable to ^i^^alize 
here. **. ^'V. 

For a time I desisted from the public expression of my viewSv- 
Modesty, true or false, sealed my lips and I intended to go awa';^- 
from England as unobserved and unpretending, as I came to you 
about three years ago. But Dr. Congreve*s last Circular 
all my hesitation to flight. There are moments in the history of 
every movement when silence borders on a crime ; and I, who 
feel friendly to all of you, would consider myself the most guilty 
of all, if my silence were interpreted . either as consent to the 
tendencies indicated or as indifference to the mode of presenting 
the Religion of Humanity by its over-zealous disciples. 

We all know, how slowly our religion spreads. Trying to ex- 
plain this painful fact, we refer to the inherent difficulties con- 
nected with the new religion, to the indifference and selfishness 
of the public and to many other secondary considerations ; but 
we leave out of sight the main cause which lies within ourselves 
and consists in our way of presenting our religion and in our fall- 
ing below its most elementary demands. 

Of course j_ the change of religious form is always a difficult 
thing ; but the same difficulties existed when Christianity first 
appeared. Monotheism being an emblem of the unity of forces 
was a high philosophical doctrine, very difficult to be understood 
by the ancient world accustomed to believe in the chaotic struggle 

forces realized in the shape of indepelident and contending gods. 

nd yet, notwithstanding this £|.nd njajjy other diflicult conceptions 
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(Trinity, conniption of h soul) t'hri«ti»nit)- wm tt first »ri?rpt*<I 
not b; tho intelligent clawea, but b; tli« ignorant Uid the op- 
premed, by the poor and the Blsves. 

Now, we all admit that our, religion will ber«m» * regnUting 
And cautroliug power in Boi-ietjr pnly after it is accepted by tbe 
'ippreased : and if, when agiMing to thJB, we still mmplain of ita 
inherent dilficultira and. (boaVjin firm the opinion that it r«n be 
adapted only by a few, ikhHectUBUy trained, we evidently are on 
the wrong track leadi^-td iuBolvable euntradii'tioni. To he more 
I'Dnsistcnt, we ba«e tio look back at the early bialory of Christiaii- 
ity and learn tliltn it the proper wny to make a highly pbiloaopli- 
ii'al and adyaqbnd' religion aeoepta.ble to tb« aolettered and nn- 
edn.'attd,*.^'*-"- 

We aee.iSijst Cbristian apostl™ and miMionarie* did not dwell 
mui^Il-(n the doctrines involved in the Kew Keligion bat ioaisteil 
on.the Iieantiea of Christ's personality. They exhalted this meek, 
•lanh^ aclf-BacriBciiig ton of man to the iminense height of goil- 
'".itfce origin. They glorified this Grand liUHgn, miorricd it with al' 
* jiossible Btid impossible tales, with all human perrn'tjoni, iKKv 
' HiDK PEOPiiB FALL IN LOVE WITH IT, knowing that when once 
the sympathetic feelings of love, and admiration and gratitnde to 
Christ have been awakened, his teaching would be eagerly ac- 
cepted and carried out in life with heroic resolution. No wonder 
that the lowly and tbe unhappy were among tbe first to be enam- 
oured with the image of the God-Man, who always sympathized 
with the poor, who first proclaimed the equality of all men before 
their heavenly Father, who thoaght that by moral eiertions, 
through good acts and feelings, the lowest in this world may be- 
come the first in that to come. The thrill of sympathy and re- 
ligious emotion toward Christ enabled these simple men and wo- 
men to accept the mystical and difficult doctrines, and to convert 
them into a powerAil religion, while tbe sublinie doctrines of 
Marcus Aurelius and other stoics, deprived of vivid and beauti- 
ful personifications, rematued always a dry philosophy, fit only 
for a few intellectually developed individuals, and were submerged 
by the rapid spread of Christianity. 

Ib not this a lessBon for us 1 At present the Retigipn of Hnmaa- 
ity in advocated after an academical method. Series upon series 
of lectures rcpreseut it as a consistent philosophy, harmouious In 
all its parts; but this r.onstant hammering on various principles 
or on secondary issues, this adressing only the intellect of man. 
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will never excite religious enthusiasm and practically excludes tlie 
greatest part of mankind from any possibility of accepting this 
''Scientific Religion/' Only a few of an educated class are able 
to understand it, but even for them, the Religion of Humanity, 
like all other intellectual acquisitions, remains as a useless burden, 
impotent to warm their souls or change their lives. If we wish 
to spread our religion among the toiling masses we must abandon 
the present method of presenting it. In addressing fresh listeners 
we must not dwell so entirely on its principles but insist rather 
on the existence of a great Being of whom we, individuals, are 
but passing atoms. It is not a difficult thing and fully within 
the comprehension of those who have outgrown the theological 
beliefs. Thousands of persons ignorant or even opposed to our 
religion do attest the existence of social organisms as a scientific 
fact. We, as religious people, only differ from them in beauti- 
fying the dry biological conception, of a social organism with the 
highest and most attractive human attributes. Humanity, for us, 
is not only an organic combination of all living men — it is the 
preserver of all that which has ever existed: good, true and beauti- 
ful ; its soul appears as an agglomeration of all past achievements, 
as a source of everything useful and euobling. It is the resurrec* 
tion of the dead, because by and through Humanity they continue 
to influence the living. This Being, immeasurably greater than 
any individual both in regard to' space and time, becomes more 
attractive than all individual men put together because it unites 
in one Being the whole range of noble and aspiring human qual- 
ities. Individuals can easily see the greatness of their obligations 
to Humanity for every minute of their physical existence, for 
every display of their mental and moral nature, and then Human- 
ity is revealed to them as our common Mother, Teacher, Saviour, 
and Providence. All the attributes which were falsely attached 
to this or that great individual in other religions — belongs rightly 
only to this great Being. And no matter in what glowing colours 
we may depict this Imposing and Beautiful Being — be our words 
ever so exhalted and our praises ever so .high — they will never 
exceed the limits of the demonstrable, of the real, and, conse- 
quently, might be listened and accepted by those who are most 
sceptically disposed toward any religion. Besides sceptics and 
educated people there are thousands of simple men and women 
who are tired of supernatural tales, whose hearts revolt against the 
exaggerations usually connected with the life of Jesus, but who, 
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nereitlkeleis, hare « strong religloiii yeftrning to cling to a Being, 
more beantiftil> more powerftil, and more lasting than this or that 
indiTidnaL Such persons hare outgrown the snpematnral beliefs^ 
they cannot be mored by the image of Christ, but their religious 
aspirations remain in all their intensity, and when they arti told 
of Humanity, their religious feelings surely will come into play 
and make them ding to the Grand Image. They would feel at 
once a thrill of gratitude, love and self-abnegation ; they will 
have a devout desire to serve Humanity With all the powers which 
may be in their possesion. Enchanted by this Supreme Being 
they will become religious ; they will be ready to accept all the 
commandments of Humanity and, what is more important, they 
will acquire the power to realise these commandments into life. 

The next thing of importance is that — when, after a proper in- 
troductory course, we acquire diligent and docile students willing 
tolearu the proper way to serve Humanity — we must present the 
doctrines of our religion in the most comprehensive and attract- 
ive way. There are many good persons whose sympathy may be 
aroused in favour of our religion, whose hearts may be softened by 
the grand vision of Humanity but who will never reconcile them- 
selves ( 1 ) with the prevailing method of presenting our doctrines, 
and (2) with the spirit of sectuianism, necessarily connected with 
it. And, as I wish to be rightly understood on both these itcms^ 
I will deal in detail with each of them separately. 

Two ways of presenting our doctrines. 

Most of the positivists adhere to the unfortunate opinion that 
to understand well the complex and various duties towards one's 
self, family, country. Humanity, each man must be drilled in a 
systematic study of the seven concrete sciences and be well versed 
in Comte's Positive Philosophy and Polity; consequently, those 
who have neither time uOr ability to obtain such a training must 
accept on faith the whole system of doctrines as explained by the 
leading teachers. This opinion is correct when applied to the 
future, better state of society, but it cannot work successfully at 
present. Comte's works are incomprehensible to many good men 
and women who, devoid of scientific drill, are left, according to 
this opinion, between the two alternatives : either to accept on 
faith what is said by others, or to abandon forever the hope of be- 
coming conscious servc^nt? pf llmn^nity. The first course, instead 
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of spreading our religion among the sceptics of the present time, 
will only give an additional pretext to. attack the religion which 
drills its dicipl^s in a ''parrot-like *' fashion. And so, the very 
conscientiousness of such men forbids them to accept a course of 
this kind : they naturally fall into other movements where they 
feel themselves more at ease. Many become socialists and we 
lose in them the best representatives of the toiling masses. But 
in the growing impression that the Religion of Humanity is fit 
only for the privileged and educated we incur a still greater loss. 

Now, to increase the number of our co-religionists and to reverse 
the wrong impression about our religion we must radically change 
our method of presenting its doctrines. We must, at the very out- 
set, draw a wide distinction between the cardinal principles obli- 
gatory to all who accept our conception of Humanity and those 
doctrines whose acceptance is optional. In the obligatory series 
we must include only those principles which are most closely con- 
nected with the conception of Humanity and so obviously deducted 
from it that they are easily understood and unanimously accepted 
by all who recognize the existence of Humanity. Such doctrines, 
being beyond the possibilities of dispute, ought not, by any means, 
to be represented as a part of this or that philosophical system. 
Men religiously affected by the image of Humanity will accept 
them more readily when they are represented as direct command- 
ments of Humanity, as her direct plea to her children for their 
help. And the same submissiveness and sympathy which made 
the slaves of Rome intuitively capable of accepting the high 
philosophical doctrines of Christianity — will enable the unlearned 
of our time to understand and accept the doctrines of the Religion 
of Humanity, let them appear ever so high and difficult to the 
irreligious and the learned. 

This religious method of presenting our doctrines will not 
deprive them of their scientific worth. Theoretically speaking 
they will always remain as inevitable and logical deductions from 
our conception of Humanity ; their truth or binding force can 
never be questioned as long as they are simply corollaries of the 
scientifically proven fact. This method only adds to their scien- 
tific strength the charm and beauties of a highly poetical and 
vivid representation, and when the laws of nature are thought of 
as direct commandments of Humanity then, devoid of all the dry- 
ness of a pure scientifical exposition, they will appeal directly 
to the religious and emotional nature of men and most effectually 
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It LB aseless, iu aiMresiiing paBitivirts, to dwell a 
these cardinal prindpliis; but they n 
all of us should sec at auce what doctTincB ai 
disuijilea of the fieligion or Uuniaiuty. 

(1) The first dovtriue taugiit by Humanity is a 
of individualism. Every past rvligian has i 
some i only b«fur«, it was based on ravelation ; 
it atands on a scientific certainty ; embellished, it is tru«, tiy the 
most grnDeCul feeliugs of gratitude and adoration, but stenily 
preacribing that eai'h part of the orgnniaui must stive the whole. 
Even thoBu who put too much stress on the nniversal power (cal!^ 
God by theologians, Nature, Firat Cause, or the Absolute by mi^ta- 
physiciana) eveu they muat admit that, onee placed ae orgauic 
parts of MoDianity, tbeir best Way to comply with the inb'ntioDS 
of the Incomprehensible is to fullil the duties towards the Mediator 
between men nud the Myetery, 

The great benefit of this doctrine becomes obvious if we remem- 
ber that moat of the eiiating miaeriea arise ^m the various ethi- 
cal theories baaed on peraonal happiness — all of which, more or 
less openly, lead to the same still more repulsive theory ; each for 
himself. 

(2) The religions recognition of Humanity and desire to serve 
her muat necessarily involve a personal improvement This ten- 
dency exists in every religion of the past, but in the Keligion of 
Hamanity it acquires snch a clearness of conception, and is so in- 
evitably connected with the service to Hutaanity, so exempt from 
slavish fear of punishment or seifiah deaires of reward; that this 
doctrine alone may aerve as the best illustration of the superiority 
of the Religion of Humanity over any other. 

The other doctrines have much wider signiGcance and we bjl to 
find in other religions any thing eqnal to them. 

(S> Humanity reveals to ns a true brotherhood of all men and 
all creeds and nations. Aa all men constitute one organism, we 
cannot divide them as sheep and goats according to their beliefs 
or OUT sympathies. All occupations are equally important : the 
class distinction and the domination of one sex over the other are 
coming to an end. Only through and by Humanity can we explain 
why love only can soften our sufferings and ease the accom- 
plishment of our common destiny and common worb, 

{i) Humanity, as all living and growing orgamainB, implies the 
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necessity of the divisions of functions ; and among many mani^ 
festations of this law, the most important is the growing separa- 
tion of the spiritual from the temporal power. From the inher- 
ent differences in the mode of execution of these two powers, we 
learn a true attitude toward each of them, acquire a guide in 
civil life, and form a body quite distinct both from socialists, who 
strive to combine spiritual with temporal power, and anarchists, 
who, reacting against socialistic extremes, run into another op- 
posite extreme and deny the necessity of any government even 
in the temporal or industrial pursuits of society. 

(5) The organic growth of Humanity implies also the impossi* 
bility of a sudden change. Progress or Development becomes a 
vital and organic necessity; but every change to the better in 
human society, as in every other organism, is possible under the 
condition of an orderly co-relation of all vital functions. Not to 
disregard the inheritance of the past, not to destroy the forms 
existing now, but to use all available forces for their improvement 
in the future — such is a duty imposed on all &ithful servants of 
Humanity. No scheme, however skillfiily drawn, can be of bene- 
fit to men unless they are morally fit to understand it rightly, and 
faithfully practice it. And among many moral changes which 
are involved in the Religion of Humanity and which will lead to 
future improvements it is necessary to mention : 

(6) A complete abandonment of personal ownership of any 
kind. Humanity becomes the only rightful possessor of every 
material and intellectual wealth : no man's work is considered as 
equal to the benefits derived from Humanity, and the more man 
is endowed materially or intellectually the more he is in debt, 
the more he is compelled by the impulse of gratitude to work and 
live for others. This doctrine, once engrafted into human hearts, 
will completely change the existing economical system based on 
the false idea of ownership with its inevitable companions : the 
wage-system and competition, poverty and selfish philanthropy. 
Thus, the highest aim of socialists will be accomplished not by 
the imposition of a certain scheme but by the religious abnegation 
to Humanity of all rights of ownership. 

(7) In the grand conception of Humanity religion is forever 
reconciled with science. Based on a scientific fact, having no 
revelation, no absolute truth of its own, the Religion of Humanity 
points to science as the only record of the laws of God [Nature] 
as they are gradually discovered by Humanity. Education 




beuamvi a misaionary work for the leanied anil s. rili^nus dnty 
tor tbc unleaTDed, lte]i){ion will teauli letipect and obeilieiicd to 
Roicnoe, while acience, by ditiicting nil its i^fforlH toward the glori- 
ficBtion of Humauity will only fltrdngthen the religiuus fetliug. 

(S) Finnlly, Hamanity teachea oh an enobling and brnad tol- 
eranee which oould not be advanced either by theological bulieftj 
based ou the supposed rerelatious, or by metaphysiual theories, 
Laflad on the absolute truth. Hnmanity is not a p*rfe«l or all- 
wiae being; she herseir is struggling for existeui'e auiidst un- 
told Bufferings. Snffering is anr uomnion destiny because wp can- 
not know all the laws of Nature, hat we shall alleviate it by all 
possible means in our power. And, at present, wheu the most 
important biologiDal, social, and moral laws are not known at all, 
or BTB stated in indefinite tarms, it ramaiiia for us to form and to 
realize in life the approximate truths i.e. most suitable to ea<'b 
individual's BympatMeB and inclinations. The difFurences ofopin- 
ions and actiims ari', no iloulit, the indi,:Btion of our ignoram'p ; 
tbey co-exist with our sufferings ; but, with all that, they greatly 
help Humanity to come out of indefinite or irresolule positions. 
The more divergent and original the experiments, the more energy 
thrown into the advocacy of opposing views, the quicker and surer 
Humanity will find the solution of eontending controTersiea. The 
welfare of Humanity directly depends on the increase of proven 
facts unanimously accepted by all intelligent men ; but this unan- 
imity cannot be accomplished without a preceeding disagreement. 
And no matter how large may he our stock of indisputed truths, 
there will always exist thousands of questions not settled yet and, 
therefore, implying a variety of pursuits and actions. Hence, for 
the very sake of our common Mother we should practice the widest 
possible tolerance towards divergent views, and never consider 
others as doing injury merely because they do not hold our opin- 
ions. We must abandon forever the theological tendency toward 
uniformity of all opinions and, also, the metaphysical tendency to 
hate those who disagree with ua. All members of Humanity are 
our brethren and, if sincere and earnest iu their desire to serve 
Humanity are equally nsi^ful, equally necessary to Humanity in 
her painful search after the truth. All variations are but displays 
of the various instinctive forces working in Humanity, and they 
all, no doubt, must be taken into consideration if Humanity in 
to find one resultant, as the true substitute for all of them. And 
B towards divergent views by no means diminishes 
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personal energy. "It is not for nothing that he has in him these 
sympathies with some principles and repugnance to others. He 
with all his capacities and aspirations and beliefs is not an ac» 
cident, but a product of the time. He must remember that while 
he is a descendent of the past, he is a parent of the future and 
that his thoughts are as children born to him which he may not 
carelessly let die. He, like every other man, may properly con- 
sider himself as one of the myriads agencies through whom works 
the Unknown Cause, and when the Unknown Cause produces in 
him a certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and to act 
•out that belief. . . . Not as adventitious therefore will the 
wise man regard the faith which is in him. The highest truth he 
sees, he will fearlessly utter, knowing that let what come of it, he 
is thus playing his right part in the world ; knowing that if he 
can effect the change he aims at — r well ; if not, well also, though 
not 80 well." [Herbert Spencer's First Principles, Chapter IV] 
' Put Humanity in place of the Unknown Cause and we have 
in this quotation the most glowing description of the tolerance 
and the untramelled individuality which constitute the organic 
corollaries of the Religion of Humanity 

I have dwelt on this last doctrine somewhat longer because on 
its right exposition depends the proper understanding of my con- 
cluding remarks. With it ends the enumeration of the cardinal 
doctrines of our religion, as I cannot add to them any other which 
would be unanimously accepted by all religious positivists. 

The honest disagreement on all other principles is a sure indi- 
<cation that they are of secondary, derivative character : they are 
involved in the cardinal doctrines, but cannot be deduced from 
the premises with such a precision and clearness as to command 
tlie general acceptance. 

The cardinal doctrines are few in number but pregnant with 

multifarious applications to life. With their help one may safely 

grope in the dark region of doubtful and contested questions. 

Nat, more; if men only fairly adhere to these few doctrines, 

vtiying earnestly to realize them, then with the same starting 

' •'point and with the same end in view, they will eventually come 

in accord on many other questions of secondary importance on 

which there might have been a disagreement at the beginning. 

• But the possibility of voluntary and spontaneous agreements in 

the ftiture by no means implies the necessity of enforcing on 

men an agreement before they are ready to accept it. Each man, 
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ns Boon »K he TBligionflly reuognizes a Suprfiuci BMng, miut b«r 
trusted to lumselr; and all bt^Iinrera in Humauitf, iniuiptiiig a 
fpir cardinal dugnius, should be left tree to auuopt this or tLut 
SHCDndary doctrine. 

1 rem c-mber that three years ago our Swedish brntlier A.Nyslrniii, 
iu view DttbpBhampful discords among positivista, raiwd tlis r|iirE- 
tion : what uttribut^a or belitfe may be rPRanled aa conimau and 
obligntory to every poittiviat, and what optional. The very 
ponsibility a[ such a question indkatcs the inheiviit confusion and 
uncertainty of thp academical method. Fur those whu are con- 
verted to the Religion of Hmnauity by tho method here mi-u- 
tioued sach a query becomes naelcas. They would plainly nee thiit 
religious pnaitiTtata are anitaated by the aame ennobling iinpulai^a. 
are endowed with the same power for the good work, are nuited in 
the same commou odoratiaD of Unnianityi and are obedient tu tW 
same Bardinal doctrines which are obviouBly impoeed by Hu- 
manity ; but biyoiid thiH iiositiviats, liku all other n,ei., mcy 
widely differ among thennelves on every question not finally 
settled by Humanity i. e. not recorded in science aa fully demon- 
strated and unanimously accepted by all intelligent men. 

Teach our religion in this way, and the number of converts 
would increase enormously. The cardinal principles organically 
connected with it are so ennobling, so faultless, ao full in liann- 
ony with the best aspirations of our time that very often the 
persons who at firat were adversely disposed to th gi n of 

Humanity become reconciled to this fund m ntal f t wh 
dazzled by the series of beautiful deduction fr m t w) n as 
sured that the Religion of Humanity will an any ha n 

to any man, will never infringe upon personal fr dom and w II 
only speed a social and economical reconstru t n f Bo ty 

As long as poaitiviats adhere to this meth d h y a n n bl 
they would aoon become a centre round whiub would gather the 
best elements of the labouring masses. The religion which is so 
radically social, which proves the brotberbood and equality at all 
men, which annihilates the partition between the claaaeg. elevates 
women, guarantees perfect freedom of belief and action, and yet 
most effectually undermines the existing order of production 
and distribution of wealth — sach a religion, be sure, will not tail 
to attract the sympathy of the oppressed and unhappy. 

Besides, by avoiding to connect the cardinal doctrines with any 
tpecial philosopby we save our religion from the degradation of 
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Sectarianisin. 

Here we come to another error of ours, which consists in the pre- 
vailing opinion that the belief in Humanity must necessarily 
imply the acceptance of Comte's teaching. This opinion as lolig as 
it prevails among us will not only drive away good and sympa- 
thetic souls, but will cause positivists themselves to sink into the 
mire of sectarianism. 

Mark, I am under eternal obligations to Oomte as to my best 
teacher ; I regard him as the greatest genius of our age who in 
spite of tremendous opposition has impressed his views with 
such force that even those who denounced him are now compelled 
to follow him and to accept his method of investigation. He is 
the only man of our age who with the genius of Aristotle has 
combined the religious zeal of St. Paul ; he wrote a brilliant phil- 
osophy only to strengthen and support the Religion of Humanity ; 
and, therefore, any one who sympathizes with our religion and 
desires to study the details will naturally go to Comte*s work 
for the greater part of his information. 

Comte's teachings acquire still more weight in view of the fact 
attested by many trustworthy persons that the longer and richer 
a man's experience of life, the more readily he reconciles himself 
with those views of Comte to which he was most opposed at first. 
It is natural that Comte, like other men of genius, should have 
a group of admirers and close followers ; and I am ready to agree 
that, all other circumstances being equal, men having Comte as 
their guide and teacher are more powerfully equipped for the battle 
of life than those who rely on their own resources only. I regard, 
therefore, close individual study of Auguste Comte as not only 
useful but unavoidable ; I greatly value all the attempts to pop- 
ularize his teachings and to expound his views with the help of 
books and lectures. But all these efforts are praiseworthy only 
when done as a matter of free choice and voluntary adhesion. 
But when this subjection to Comte is imposed on the whole body 
of positivists to such an extent that every disciple of the Rel- 
igion of Humanity is necessarily regarded as the disciple of Comte 
— then it becomes *Comtism,' a tendency which I denounce and 
deplore as not only the most injurious but as almost suicidal to 
our cause. 

Why, the genius of Comte is so great that it does not need to 
be enforced on the disciples of the Religion of Humanity. What. 
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r ia trac in hit teacMngt will reiOBiii as eilrIi, and like otliRr 
great ideas of the age, will curb Che must rebelioas, and Btubl>oni. 
Even admitting tbat Comte U superior to all other pJiiloBojihi'i's 
on sU possiblr, ijaeBtionl (to wbinh mippogitioii however t am 
not ready to agiite) even then, we should do better to truHt to the 
iiilierent powf r of truth than to enforee IL prematurely an those 
who are not ripe to aoaept it. However overpowered by gratitudt- 
to him who first disuovered the forms aud dol^t^iDe8 of the coming 
religion, we ought to remember that discoverers in science, as well 
u in industry, never set forth the results of their work in the 
shape fully adapted to the needs and understandings of the pvople 
ind that farther and sometimes very considerable improvemeuts 
Lie the work of common minds who pursue the course indicated 
by the man of genius. And when, after a due verification, we 
pt a new mode of presenting our doutrines, different from 
tbut of Comte, we repeat only what has been done in otlier dis- 
coveries without diminishing our respect and gratitude to the 
great discoverer. 

To make these conclusions more convincing we have only closely 
to analyze ' Comtism ' and to point ont the dangers inherent in it. 
First of all, it excludes from the spiritual brotherhood many 
persons who, through spontaneous efibrts of their own minds, and 
helped with but a few scattered hints, form a right conception of 
Humanity and are ready to accept the Religion of Humanity with- 
out reading Comtfl and sometimes even denouncing him. 0. B. 
Frothingham, late president of the Free Religious Association in 
America is a typical representative of such a class. Misled by 
second-hand reports, he denounced Comte, but that did not prevent 
him from writing an admirable book on the Religion of Humanity, 
with profound insight into the substance and beauty of our reli- 
gion, and with stirring descriptions of its triumphant approach. 
Mazzini, with his wonderfully rlear conception of Humanity as a 
COHCRETB , living Bbino, is another proof of the possibility of a 
man's having the same source of metruLtion, the same solace in 
life and yet of not being a follower of Comte At present, when 
the existence of social organisms is sustained by the far famed 
Herbert Spencer, and is accepted by socialists (Shefile in Germany , 
Grunland in America) besides being tonstaiitly smuggled into the 
works of those who have never studied Comte — it is but natural 
to expect that hundreds of ordinary people wiU spontaneously and 
easily come to hold the religions conceptions which were discovered 
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with such difficulty by Comte, half a century ago. The writer of 
these lines became religious in the same spontaneous way before 
he had read a line of Comte \ and to affirm that all such men are not 
disciples and co-workers of the same religion until they confess 
their allegianoe to Comte is to advocate a narrow, unjustifiable 
exclusiveness which certainly will not check others from believing 
•in Humanity but will place the persons holding such a narrow 
view in the rear of the progressive movement rather than in its 
front. 

The other evil result of ''Comtism'* appears in the prevailing 
opinion thai the Religion of Humanity is a pure fabrication of 
Comte* 8 brain. Many, when they find in Comte* s works some- 
Jthing which they do not like, usually say : the Religion of Hu» 
manity is not worth much because Comte says so and so. Instecul 
of treating this religion as an irresistible stage of the religious 
evolution, instead of showing the awe and reverence due to this 
mighty agency in the approaching social and moral regeneration, 
people usually regard it as a handiwork of a sipigle individual and 
treat it with corresponding levity : each trying to amend, or to 
denounce it, or to substitute it with something else. To explain 
this as mere ignorance would be rather a strained excuse, con* 
sidering how many intelligent and well-informed persons hold 
this same erroneous opinion. Evidently, the chief blame must 
rest on those advocates of the Religion of Humanity who, in de- 
scribing its possible results in the future, never go beyond Comte*s 
delineations, and thus compel their listeners to regard Comte 
either as a faultless prophet of the future, or as a mere ^nventor 
of an Utopian religion. No wonder that the public left in such 
a predicament prefer the second supposition as the most probable 
of the two. 

But the greatest evil of Comtism is in its influence on the per* 
sons thus affected. A man who is not satisfied with personal ad- 
miration of Comte, but insists that Comte*s opinions must be ac- 
cepted by all disciples of the Religion of Humanity, must neecessa- 
rily think that Comte has rightly solved every question pertaining 
to our physical, mental, and moral welfare. But such a supposi- 
tion is far worse than a mere exaggeration. True, Comte has 
given us the best methods of scientific investigation, he has 
fDunded Sociology and the Religion of Humanity ; but these ser* 
vices, great as they are, by no means imply that he or any other 
genius of our time has done once for all the work which Humanity 
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hat to ncuoiiiplisb by grnjoal ajiprtnliniitionB nnd hard study 
during tboussuds of years tu come. Many qupBtJuiia, not doabtfol 
to Comte's mmii, are uaw iliseussed Uid ditputed by pmoiiB of 
bigh intellectual and niiiritl atandiiig. Every lanb diipute ia a, i 
■UTe indiuatioa Uut Huniuiity is not yet able to give ber &uai \ 
■nd uiianimausly Accepted tenlii:t. To ankn Ibeu Comte'e opiii' 
ioue 'biDiling ou >tl ia to plooe a miui above Humauity, wbk'h ij | 
to uominit aa^rilegs. " CamtiBm " may lie uu(li;r»tood as a relic 
of tiie past theological and metapbyaieal training ; but it iB utter- 
ly inoompfttible witb the apirit of ths HcJigiun of Hnmanity. 

To combine the idea of the Univeraal Beligion with the genera] 
acceptance of Comtc'i t«auhinga, is to destroy with one hand 
what ia built by the othor. To auppose that all won will thiiik. 
and But alilce, is to expect from oar agf of relative truth the ooil- 
ditiona wbiuh were unattainable even in the put ages of revealed 
religions and abeolutiun. And then, these too lealuua diaitiplea 
of (Jomte fiirgot that evi-n if sU men wouM .^ojisnit to study and 
to follov C'omte, even then, each man will read and UDderstanil 
him in accord with his national pecnliarities, his past eipcriencea, 
his temperament, his age, bis educational btuess, bis social and 
economical standing in society ; and there would, necessarily 
arise as many "positive" explanations of Comte'a work as theiM 
are many variations in human sympathy and aspirations. Some, 
for instance, vrill take nearer to their htarts his religious aspira- 
tions, while others, equally aniioui to follow Comte will leai^ 
more to his intellectual aoiiievaments. The proper way to treat 
these differences is to regard them as a display of the instinctive 
needs of Humanity, concerning which no individual is capable a. 
sending forth a decree. But "Comtista" usually take another 
course. By Comte's view they mean their own interpretation o( 
Cumte's writing and when they meet others who also profess to 
follow Comte, but in a different faabion, tbey usually regard each 
other as wilful misrepresenters of Comte, as treacherous diciples, 
who are a burden on Humanity, causing it to retrogress. So that 
the very "Coratisnl" which some positiviats are so aniious to in- 
troduce as a means of imification will, in the end, divide Comtista 
into as many hostile sects, as Christianity divided Christians. 

No wonder that good persons turn away from Hurb s sight. I 
have heard many say: "Teach the Beligion of Humanity so aa 
to unite people and to abolish sectarianism, and we would gladly 
Mteept it. But we see among the poaitivists the same sectarian 
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Btrife, the same tendency to put all men under the supreme 
aulhority of a certain book, which is so abhorent in. Christianity, 
and so utterly inconsistent with the growing spirit of tolerance 
and individual freedom; therefore, we prefer rather to wait for 
the truer and broader religion than to put new shackles, qn the 
place of the old ones. ** 

I reject this conclusion, because I keep a clear distinction 
between the beauty of the religion, and the imperfections of its 
overzealous disciples. But I am aware also that in our age of 
fine talking, the best argument in favour of any theory or religion 
must be in the mode of action of its disciples ; and with a burning 
shame I must confess that the accusation against the positivists 
is true to the letter. The disgraceful result of Comtism is seen 
already in the wrangling,. and animosity of the different fractions, 
each claiming a direct discipleship of Cpmte, each explaining 
"positivism*' in its own way and aecusing others of taking a 
false direction. 

Our South American bretheren, fiirst perhaps in religious zeal, 
are foremost also in the unrestricted and unconditional surrender 
to Comte's judgment (i.e. to their own interpretation of his 
|i7orks) and they require from other positivists a strict adherence 
to the same interpretation. The very persons who begin every- 
thing with the sacred formula of Comte, and repeatedly say that 
love is our cardinal j>rinciple, fill their books and reports with 
the most hateful accusation of ''Laffitism" as they call the lestf 
religious and more academic method pursued by. Mr. Laffite in 
his earnest endeavours to propagate Comte' s views, using terms 
and expressions which would bring disgrace even on the anony- 
mous knights of the press. These genuine representatives of 
Comtism carry their hatred so far that they decided lately to 
destroy Mr. Laffite's innocent book on Arithmetic which they had 
published years ago, while in friendly relations with him. *'This 
book will do harm if distributed * * they say, therefore, it must be 
destroyed.*' And this boastful and public declaration of the 
coming Auto da fe, a declaration made by the "best** followers 
of Comte will not contribute much to the honour of their master 
a,nd certainly will bring only disgrace on the religion they confess. 

Men may be intolerant, even when they confess the Religion of 
Humanity. The intolerance, as many other remnants of the past, 
oannot be annihilated at once ; and very often is aroused by the 
vesy devotion to a certain course. We must silently pass .over 
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errors coiumittpil through peranDitl iiDfierbetion. bei-iuM all of ' 
OM are Diuru or less deticivut in the fatlllltnriit of UumuiitT'a 
DommatidB ; aod none Bhoulil willingly throw the first atone &t ■ 
weak brother. But whisn the display of iutolentnce ariie* not 
from persoual wiukedneas, but u a giorioua and worthy act done 
in the namo of Humanity, when it is uongidercd u a rightful 
course of religiouj dpyotion, then I, together with thoumnde or 
others would uuhpaitatiugly any : " If this is your religion, then 
the less wa ha»e of it the better." 

The tendency towards Comtism, though not so bold and out- 
ipoken, ciista also in the Chapel etrt^et group of London positiv- 
iste. Its leading and best minds are strirt foUowprs of Comte ; 
and if they with their Teneiable leader, ao mur.h respected by the 
Braziliana, would admonish the ugly outpourings of the newlf 
eonferted Kealots and teaoh by their eiample how to combino 
obedience to Conipte with the respectful and loving attitude duH 
to others — they would auiMiiuplish a glorious aet, fully counter- 
balancing the evil effect of tiutt of the South Anterioani. But, on- 
fortunately, the Chapel street group have taken an opposite coarse. 
We hear there only praiaea of these fanatics : they aro even pnt 
forward as examples worthy of imitation. Dr. Congreve sends 
them a part of the posstivist liind as an acknowledgment and ap- 
proval of their apostolic zeal ; and lately when he broke a long 
kept silence abont the difTerences between thetwo groups of Lon- 
don Positivists, instead of defending his course by plausible argu- 
ntentx, Dr. Congreve adopted the method of theologians, i.e. took 
for granted the in&llahility of Camte'i books and declared that 
all who do not agree with Comte are retrogressive. Thns, in- 
stead of being a check to the Brazilians, Dr. Congreve has been 
led by their influence to the same blunder, when ha affirmed, 
with still greater weight, that the Religion of Humanity meaiu 
"Comtism," and that mutual occiuations and excommnnicationa 
■re its natural and praiseworthy result. 

And even in the Newton Hall group, which is so much accused 
by orthodox Comtiats, and which, through its leaders repeatedly 
and emphatically denounces Comtism, — even there we find th* 
same tendency toward unification on the basis of Comt's teachinga, 
&r beyond the limits justifiahle by the spirit of the Religion of 
Humanity. I repeat again, I do not object to personal adhesioa 
to Gomte, I wish it would grow stronger and deeper at ITewtoa 
Halli but if the positivists there aspire to lead ■ religious mora- 
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ment of the age, they ought to combine an indiyidual respect to 
Gomte with more religions representation of our doctrines [see 
pages 2 — 10 ] quite independent of Comte*s philosophical system, 
proclaiming the broadest possible tolerance as the only security 
to *' peace on earth and good will towards men*' 

But so far their respect to Oomte leads them to the belief that 
Positivism, as taught by Oomte, affords means for reconciliation 
on almost every practical question. They intensely desire to be 
unanimous among themselves or, what is the same, to be of one 
mind with Comte and they consequently abhpr any difference of 
opinion as a sign of their insufficient mastery of the subject. 
Their leaders avoid lectures on any question about which there is 
an avowed disagreement; they exclude from the sale, or distri- 
bution in their Hall any pamphlet written by their members 
whenever there is a dissent from the opinions established in the 
group ; they eagerly object to all original and bold issues as in- 
compatible with the 'Positivist Faith' meaning by that Comte's 
opinions. They do not follow Oomte to the letter as the Brazil* 
ians do ; but they have the same tendency toward the premature 
unification of opinions — a tendency which is felt by all earnest 
seekers after the genuine Universal Religion in a degree suficient 
to keep them from the union with the group. Evidently even 
the Newton Hall group is not ready to announce that a true ' Posi- 
tivist Faith ' means implicit obedience to the laws already proven 
and unanimously accepted together with the complete freedom* 
nay, necessity to differ on everything else. 

This tendency to unification checks the growth of the group 
and lies as a heavy burden on its members. Of all misfortunes 
which paralize human activity the most tragical is an effort after 
the impossible ; and the positivists of Newton Hall have placed 
themselves exactly in such a plight. Notwithstanding an earnest 
desire to attain the unanimous decision, notwithstanding the most 
friendly attitude towards each other, they constantly find them- 
selves amidst a deep and irreconcilable disagreement. The ex- 
pulsion of French princes, the colonial policy, the Irish question, 
vegetarianism, the attempt to live in brotherhood, even Warren's 
clubbing people out of Trafalgar square — in short all questions* 
great or small, which have been raised in their midst have had the 
approval of one part and disapproval of another. To find which 
opinion is more in accord with "positivism" is an idle and mean- 
ingless occupation, fit only for those who are disposed towards 
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uctnriaiiiHm. Wliy, the worJ poaitinst is applie&ble to iH who 
ac«ept the potiitivist mod* ofinTeHtigatioii, uid uuong poaitlvUto 
we can easily discern at lust four diOereiit and irrei'oiii'ilabls cur< 
renta of thoughts. There are [loeitiviaCs (11 vho opjnae Comte 
and denannue the Rrligioii of Humamty [Hetbert Spencer, Hui- 
iej); (2) who prnfeBa thflir adlierenee only to Cointe's philoaopky 
[Uttre, John Stuart UUl] : (3) who, togetbec with t'omte'a Philos- 
ophy accept his Polity ; aud (1) who uonfess the Religion orHnman- 
ity without giving to CDmt« farther allegiuice than is dne to other 
great minds of the age. To sappose that it is easier to Bud a 
criterion for all positJTiats thaii to settle diEngreement between 
the members of one group is just as absurd as to suppose that it 
is easier to control the flanie whi'n the whole city is ablaze than 
when the fire is coufiued to one house. 

Instead of mutual accusations of treaapassiitg the code of Posi- 
tivism, it is much nobler and far more benefiL'ial to remember that 
■11 who confess the Religion of Homanity, even when disagreeing 
with eaoh other, are animated with the snme eager desire to aerve 
kheir common Mother in the best possible way. It must be oou- 
stantty bom in mind that even if aO »«r« to loot to Comte and 
to accept aU his main prindplaa {morality in international poli- 
ties ; complete frMdom of opinion and meetings Ae. ] even thelk 
they would apply them differently to a given concrete fiwt Then 
let "positivists abandon Comtisni as a tendency utterly incom- 
patible with the spirit of the UniverBal Religion; then, and then 
only will thej acquire a new lease of energy and moral courage. 
Instead of ft'owning down every bold and original deportnre, they 
will then come to regard it with cheertdlness and gratitude ; in- 
stead of timid, half-stifled repetition of the utterances of tkur 
leaders on all doubtful and disputed questions, they will then 
come to throw aside the attempts of unification through intel- 
lectual drill and will direct their energy toward nnilication tJiroDgli 
religiouB feelings which, once aroused will most eflectnally enforce 
the acceptance of all doctrines unanimously recognized by the 
religious positivists. Instead of looking to somebody else for the 
beginning of every new departure, each member will find strength 
and ability in the work to which he is most adapted. Many would 
prefer to teach the New Gospel to the labouring masses in th« 
parka and squares rather than to listen to the thonsandth and first 
lacture on some of its secondary, uncertain principles. By the. 
complete abandonment of Comtism, the Newton Hall i^sp 
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must become a centre of a tremendous religious upheaval ;'tke 
best forces of the nation would quickly rally around those wl^o 
presented the, Religion of Humanity in a comprehensive and at- 
tractive way, free from any sectarian spirit ; and the increase of 
our co-religionists would, amply compensate us for the present 
almost stagnant state of affairs. 

The immediate results of a new issue. 

Friends ! Forgive me for my searching analysis and for the 
exposition of our weak points. These weak points are already 
known to all who ever listened to "positivist** lectures, and if I 
speak so boldly of them, I do it not because I wish to deride you, 
but because I deeply love you. I know how many precious, noble 
souls are to be found among the members of both groups of Lon- 
don positivists. I know they are fax better than one may judge 
from the prevailing spirit of Comtism ; and I wish that the mode 
ef presenting^ our religion was more suitable to their nature and 
gave them more chances to show their sterling qualities. 

These best elements in both groups are instinctively working 
in the right direction. I see with joy that the Newton Hall group 
is rapidly advancing toward the religious conception of Positivism ; 
I know that among the members of the Chapel street group there are 
persons entirely freed from sectarian spirit. The bitter feelings 
which existed ten years ago abate now. More positivists than 
ever before stand now on equally friendly terms toward both 
groups. It is needed only to convert this instinctive tendency 
toward reconciliation into conscious and imperative duty. And I 
firmly believe that with the abandonment of Comtism will disar 
pear the last pretext to that animosity and distrust between the 
two groups of positivists, which is our standing disgrace at pre- 
sent. Unless the reconciliation be an accomplished fact we, 
"though we speak with the tongues of men and angels, are but 
sounding brass;** from all sides we hear "Physician heal thy- 
self;** and unless we learn to subdue our petty disagreements or' 
personal grievances to considerations of a higher order, to the 
success of our cause — it is an absurdity to think that we shall 
gain a respect and hearing from the people. 

Of coarse, reconciliation does not mean a fusion. Humanity 
requires the most untramelled search after truth, the most strike 
ing originality : there would always exist different groups, each 
worshipping Humanity in accordance with its own disposition, 
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eaeh rcaliiiug s certain speciEn iuuc ; but thaie dilTiTrtii^M ought ! 
net to lead to hatred ot JealouBy, tbey miut not be intenrilied hf i 
the ambition of leaders or their penonal grievances. And happy 
would th&t day be nheD both groups of London Puaitirists, eaeh i 
haTiDg a separate orguu;iation for ita own uperial mianiin, iroulil ' 
Join togptber on aach great uci'ssioDS is the ounim emu ration or 
Comte'B Eleath or the festival of Humanity. Tbna only ctan we 
provH to the world that dlBerences iu miiior qaritioDa do not 
hinder love and rsapect for each other ; thna oaly can we exem- 
plify tbn time whi^li one ingeparable, truly natholiu Chorch will 
unite men of all nations by the same devotion to our oommon 
Mother, by the same wiUiiignesa to abide by her commaudmauta, 
irrespective of minor differettcea. 

The work of reconcitiatioa must go on ; our religion will be k 
small thing indeed if the beet in our midst shonld be distracted from 
the right course by the eieommunicatioas of the Brazilians or by 
the aucQsations of the orthodox Comttats, Let ns hope that the 
noble, conciliatory words of Mr, Harrison, in opi-ning his last 
umoal addreas, better express the feelings of poaitiTiits as Qiej 
are oertainly more in conformity with the spirit of our religibo. 

Another result of the abftcdonment of Comtism I see in the 
^ublieation of a periodical devoted to the spread of the Keligion 
of Humanity. We sorely need such an organ. Every party, na 
matter how small it is, and how poor in means and taleatt, spreads 
its view and acquires followers with the help/Of periodioala. 
Socialists, Anarchists, Vegetarians, Christian Socialists ar« well 
known to the people chiefly through the tree use of the printing 
press ~>- only pesitivists, with their enormous stock of talenta 
education, and splendid religions discipline ore silent and, oom.- 
paratively speaking, unnoticed, by the people. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose that positiviats ftre 
more indifferent to their opinion or less devoted than any other 
set of men of the some intellectual and moral standing ; so the 
only rational explanation of their leticeQce must be sought in 
their tendency toward Comtism which is the common character- 
istic, in a more or less degree, of all groups of positivista. Persoiiii 
affected with sach a tendency ought to be silent. They cannot 
issue a periodical, because it will eipoae at once the fact which is 
go painful even when they think of it as only known to tham- 
selves i.e. the existence of a wide and deep disagreement on almxMt 
every practical question of life. The periodical instead of strength- 
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ening tkeir inflaence will only give to outeidcirs an additional 
chance to ridicole their impotnace, to realize even among the 
limited number of the faithful that uniformity of opinions which 
they intend to introduce among the public at large The same 
Comtism which made our religion conceivable only by the edu- 
cated, and which has introduced already into our midst all the 
evils of sectarianism, stands also on the way of publishing a peri- 
odical. So much more reason have we to cUsoonneet the Religion 
of Humanity from Comtism. 

Once this is done, the same feicts will appear in quite different 
colours. What use to be troubled by our differences when we 
have such an immense work to do in common? To rivet the 
attention of the people to the existence of a Supreme Being here 
on the earth, to explain and advocate those duties toward Human- 
ity in which we all agree — this work alone may absorb for many 
years the combined energy and talents of all of us. Afterwards 
when the doctrine of tolerance and complete freedom of individ- 
uality has taken root in our hearts, and in the hearts of our listeners, 
we, instead of being ashamed of difference of opinions, will use 
the fact as a glorious illustration of the Beligion of Humanity 
which is able to unite into one spiritual brotherhood persons of 
the most diversified opinions. 

The urgency of a religious and positive periodical seemed to be 
so pressing, that when my friends in Russia procured means to 
publish my work in the Russian language and we, Russian posi- 
tivists living in London, turned to be our own printers, one of the 
chief motives which determined such a course, was a desire to 
prepare ourselves for the time when our London brethren should 
seriously consider the necessity of publishing their own period- 
icals, and we could place at their disposal our printing materials, 
and 'Our skill so as to diminish at least the expensiveness of such 
an undertaking. This desire is not abated now. My going to 
Busi^ia may be of some importance fbr me, but I would return 
froni there at once, if my assistance as a practical printer could be 
of any value or importance here. If the main desire of my life is 
to live and die in a brotherhood of my co-religionists, then my 
next desire is to sacrifice everything in my power to help the 
publication of an organ devoted to the better, more comprehensive 
and nK)re effective representation of the Religion of Humanity, 
an organ which would aim to reconcile different positivist groups, 
to advocate broad tolerance and freedom of individuality, and to 
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^ BuliBtituto tJiG nniitiainablo unification of opiniona by the nnifl- " 
cation of feelinga. 

Such are the immeiiiate results of a new igaue before yon. Cotn- 
jily with it, and I, from my eiperiearn, may venture to predict 
an overwhelming auei^ese. But, if you hesitate to adopt it, 
then otlier men, bolder and more energetic, purer and more toler- 
ant will take the lead in the propaganda of tbe Keligton of Ha- 
mauity, while you, with all the accompluthmentB of "true posi- 
tiriatg" wiil ninuun amidst the coming religious upheaval as » 
amaU group of acftdemiciana and philosaphera without any inBu- 
enue whatever. 



Some aophistical minda are ready to lay that when once a man ' 
advocates a broad toleranee he has no right to uritiuiie others; 
that if anything, dona in puremoUrea, iebenefinal to Humanity, 
he muHt not urge his views in preference Lo others. Such object- 
ors eviiieiitly [Confound tnlerunci' with iuiiifffrenue. Truf, a man's 
convictions are bis own best choioe and have nothing to du 
with absolute right or wrong. But, if he has a doty to realize 
them in life, he is justified alao in presenting them in words. 
And this presentation, if free from personal hatred and sectarian 
spirit may be of great nee. It gives to the writer himself more 
clearness of perception, more definiteness of purposes, without 
which there is QO possibility of consistent and definite action ; 
and if among the readers there are a few who have already formed 
deep convictions of their own and are unable to accept other issnes, 
there are many more of those who are only preparing to take a 
definite eoante, who will eagerly listen and compare the various 
issnes before their sympathies determine the most fitting coarse 
and who, therefore, are highly benefitted by the suggeationB of 

These considerations are amply safficieut to justi^ my address 
to you. Besides when evil feelings are being agun aroused 
among positivists, when I see the banner of our reUgion again 
dragged in the mire of intolerance and sectarianism, when the 
efforts of Comtista only serve to strengthen the current belief that 
every religion tends toward absolutism and is incompatible with 
individual freedom — then it is my sacred duty to raise ray 
voice, in order to show the other interpretation of the Religion of 
Humanity and the other course of action for its disciples. Forty 
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years have already passed since Gomte disclosed our religion, and 
gave ns the most powerfdl and harmonious philosophy, and we 
remain a small number, almost unknown to the world around us, 
engaged in fractional feuds which only tend to increase the general 
prejudices against religion. This is the evidence sufficient to my 
mind that we are on a wrong track and that it is time to take an- 
other direction. Humanity in future will judge between us and 
tell whose course is more beneficial, more befitting to her needs. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of such final judgment we have to bend 
all our energy in order to realize our ideals, and in gathering 
together those who think alike. 

^ccept my address therefore not as an accusation of others, not 
as presumptuous self-praise, but as the sound of a rallying 
trumpet for the scattered and sympathising workers for the 
Cause, as an indication of another issue amidst the havocs and 
confusions brought about by the past errors. 

May these words of mine succeed to impress favourably my co- 
religionists. May some of them take my words into their hearts 
and realize them in life with more earnestness, more power, more 
love than I can. May tolerance and brotherly love between the 
positivists be our chief proof of the superiority of the Religion of. 
Humanity. 



William Feby. 



25-th Csesar^ 100. (16-th May, 1888.) 

London, 
56, Brownswood Road, N. 
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ON RELIGION. 



A Fap«T read ia rerisiou and criticum of Chapter XXIII, 
Jahb Hots Clappbbtoh's "Scientific Melioeish." 



In Miss Clapperton's able book the chapter on Religion 
is deficient in that thoroughness with which she has 
treated all other vital questions of our time. And 
any one wishing to learn more about religion is left, after 
the perusal of this chapter, in a still more confused and 
nndeteimined state. 

The author has a fair insight into the working and 
importance of rel^ion and regards it as a great social fac- 
tor in the future. After having truly stated that every 
religion must have an object capable of affecting human 
emotions, she says: " Immaterial civilization, the power 
of mankind to unite and to create an associated life, tend- 
ing toward peace, order, and progress, in short, human 
happiness has been enormously promoted by Religion." 
(p. 418). "Religion has by no means passed away; on 
the contrary, it is stronger, more profound, more complex 
in its relations and more intensive in its vitality than 
ever before. It ia not a vanishing quantity; it rests 
broadly over Humanity " (p, 420). But, after all, she 
says : " Nevertheless, this age's religion, as cultus, has yet 
to be bom. Its substance, as Professor Seeley puts it, is 
broken up and distributed under other names or under 
no names." Thus ends the investigation of religious 
questions. In vain the reader will try to find any clue 
to his doubts. He would like to know whether it is 
possible, at present, to find an object capable of arousing 
the religious feelings ) What good is there in religion 





tliA v'^ffc 9a4!T frmw sal to <lB«r iip all dcvte 
^s^mtittgi f^Xygp/mk q^^Mftk/SA. Of 9»zk. ib tbe dioft tiae 
$A my Au^md^ I auti <a2r ikeit^eh bat a nde ontlme 
f«//pjft^ tW thia im^Iligvrnt aT:di«xie« win aldi its tme 

tuk%u\u'j^ \tA \nm juy tLon^ht* im-> Bt^p« leading to a 
l/f'/ii/J/rf *xj'J ^J^^r under-tAndiag of relizion. It maj 
1/4; t^Akt WfiuH f4 X\iH llnenen will agre« with me that the 
^*r*'Myjffik tiii\Miiftf'A: in ilnsAj inUzi^x^d, that the acat- 
U:r*'A r/iora) forf'j-M urn c/^ming to the focus and that Re- 
Jf{/f///i i« nisyly for the arrluon.s task, the sacied toil that 
it f^oiih umy *ufm\AMn and fulfil" 



\aA mn «lart from the fact, hut recently discovered by 
M'U^wa: : till) iixiHUiniU5 of H^x;ial organisms, which, as all 
otli«tr 1 1 r^f lilt iHUiHf an* govftniod chiefly by the instinct of 
w»ir pninurviitioii. Tliis iiiKtiiict unconsciously directs all 
tliii cfMimiioiiH iu;iiviiiitH of individuals; silently hut none 
(liM Imhh iiownrriilly it dotoniiinos their likes and dis- 
IiIhih; hiijHliiig tlinir hoHIhIi activities toward altruistic 
oihIh ; orouting iind dovoloping social feelings and moral- 
ity wIMhuiI wliiiili thn growth and development of th© 
Hoolul iirguiilHiuN liononio iinposHihlo. ' 

(hi 1Im« i»tln»r liund, wo must nunemher that individual 
luon, till vtM'y n»oout tiiues, uovor thought of the possi- 
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bility of organic union among themselves; but re- 
garded themselves as independent, self-acting beings 
moved chiefly by their own feelings, intellect and will, 
and, consequently, whenever men attempted to explaiQ 
the meaning of the life and origin of moral actions they 
did so by refering to every agency affecting their con- 
sciousness rather than to the only true and natural source. 

On this inter-dependence between unconscious social 
instinct and the conscious individualism rests the ex- 
planation of many intricate social questions, including 
religious ones. 

Whenever the prevailing conscious theory promotes 
social ends and morality and strengthens union between 
men — the growth of the social organism becomes less 
impeded, individual happiness (i.e. general content) 
more visible, and men adhere to this conscious theory 
with the intensity fully corresponding to the degree 
in which this creation of human intellect and imagina- 
tion coincides with the working of the unconscious but 
mighty instinct of social preservation. 

And, conversely, whenever man outgrows one social 
theory, without having reached another, there usually 
prevail in society theories promoting individualistic 
and selfish interests. Such theories cannot overpower 
the social instinct, but they greatly impede the growth 
of social organisms; the general corruption, the wide- 
spread discontent, the increase of suicides and manias — 
are the fearful indications of such a time, and men would 
gladly relieve themselves from the internal discord by 
accepting any theory which would better agree with the 
social instinct. 

Fortunately, these periods of individualism have not 
been among the earliest and most lasting impressions. At 
the beginning of human intellect, primitive man was so 
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foTcibl7 stnick with his belplsBaaess, and the fon» 
loond him were bo powerful that he at once reRcognised 
in them Snperioi Beings h&ving mighty and iireBiatibla 
coBunand over human life. Thia complex feelini; of 
robjection to and fear and adoratiou of Sapeiior Beinga 
was developed and atreagtheued daring the untold agea 
of the past, saving men from proud and self -conceited 
individnaliam, hecuming the most powerfol of human 
sentiments, and playing a very important part in aubao- 
qnent history. 

Van thus affected naturally ascribed the origin of 
morality tc the will of these Superior Beings and thus, 
his very fenr and subjection becume the most effectual 
agencies in his moral discipline. At that time men 
clang to their conscious bcliufa in the existence of Sup- 
erior BeingH with the tonacily which cauiiot bo explained 
by mere individual volition, ready to eudure any priva- 
tion, torture or death rather tliaa renouQCi! their ideals. 
Even to this time men have piusarved the belief that 
this enthusiasm comes from su]iornatural sources, while, 
in fact, it comes as a result of the concentrated energy 
at the time v/h>-m man's conscious life fully lioiucides 
with the promptings of the social instinct and is, there- 
fore, supported by the whole stretch of the vital forces 
permeating the social organism. 

These tenacious beliefs which have left such deep tiftcea 
on the past history of man and present such an enormous 
psychical force are known under the name of Keligioos. 
They change their forms according to the growth of 
human intellect and morality; but their evolution has 
not been able to change the inherent essential peculiar- 
ities which has given to all of them such a powerful ia- 
fluence over maiL These pecidiarities are : — 

(1) The recognition and submission to a Supremo 
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Power more powerful and more lasting than individual 
man. (This is necessary to bring into play the most 
intense, religious, feelings.) 

(2) This Supreme Power is always represented in hu- 
man form or possessing human attributes. (This is 
needed to affect human sympathies). 

(3) This Supreme Power, embellished and strength- 
ened by everything which the art and science of the time 
can command, becomes the embodiment of the highest 
moral aspirations of the age and unravels to man the 
meaning of his life. (This moral element secures the 
support of the social instinct and makes men adhere so 
tenaciously to their religion.) 

The very enumeration of these peculiarities gives us 
a chance to make a better and more complete definition 
of Eeligion. It is such a poetical representation of a 
Supreme Power which is most apt to effect the feelings 
of men, which points out our duties, prompts us toward 
the moral development, and thus, brings our conscious 
activities into harmony with the unconcious work of the 
instinct of social preservation. 

So far I have outlined the origin, the importance, and 
the essential traits of religion; now a few words as to its 
evolution. 

(1 ) The conception of God, as the Universal Power 
has changed with the growth of man's intellect and 
morality. At first these gods are quite familiar with 
man (the gods of Olympus, the Jewish God) ; afterwards 
the Universal Power became invisible, although retaining 
human attributes ( the Christian God ) ; finally it re- 
cedes into a complete mystery. Modern Jews regard it 
as sinful even to think of any attribute of God. 

( 2 ) But in proportion as the Supreme Power is vanish- 
ing into the cold and unsympathetic region^ the moral 





strength of leligkin is eoeu cone iMit rating iteelf round 
those great iniUviilualB who were belJeveJ to be the 
Mediators between God and moo. Sui;h were Moses, 
Buddhn, Christ, Mahomnt and, for the modern Jews, 
thn collective body of Israel. These are fully human 
beings, tliey touch our aymjiathetic feelings, tmueiuit 
tbeii chnracter to the believers, and cause the diatinotion 
between the different monotheii^tic religions. Even the 
name of every religion is auciuii'ed from the name of it* 
Mediator. 

( 3 ) As to the moral conceptions, every religion tnught 
that kind of morality which acconled with thii staK" 
of the growth of the social organisms at the tiniu it ui>- 
jieared. Thus, the ejirlior religions (when the f»niily as 
the first social organism was in tlie process of formatiun) 
consecrated a patriarchal order of things. Al'terwiii'ds. 
when out of families and. tribes, nations began to grow, 
religions were strictly national. Tliey had done gooit 
service in fostering and keeping up the unity of the 
nations and prepared men to accept a more advanced 
moi'ality introduced by Christiftuity when the idea of the 
Church extended brotherhood to all believBra irrespect- 
ive of their nationality, and is prepitring us to a still 
higher conception of brotherhood of all men, irrospectivB 
of their heliefa. 

Another peculiarity in the evolution of religion is that 
every attempt to explain human diitiea with the help of 
legendary supernatural agencies is necessarily supplanted 
by another higher religious conception, more adapted 
to the enlarged intellect and morality. But this change 
does not come all of a sudden ; and the times when 
society, with lost faith in one religion, is not ready yet 
to accept the other, are the must painful and dis- 
tressing. History has well recorded one such liuitj when 
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Monotheism wa§ substitttted for Polytheism.' In auch a 
time we live at present. Science has already exploded 
tbe fallacy of uystical oi supernatural legenda ; it has 
proved that finite man cannot come into communication 
with the Absolute and Infinite unless he distorts it till 
it becomes a mere reflection of his own personality; — 
man cannot possess absolute truth, all be may hope is 
that during the untold ages to come he will gradually draw 
nearer to it. These scientific acquirements are sufBcieut 
to break down any supernatural religion, and Christianity 
which a thousand years ago was the embodiment of the 
most progressive and highest aspiration of the age, be- 
comes now unscientific, retrogressive and even repul- 
sive to our best conceptions of morality. We live in 
an interregnura between tbe two religious epochs, and 
individualistic theoiiee which take the lead at present 
cannot bring any thing but misery and corruption. 

Those who naively think that every religion must 
necessarily be supernatural or absolute, are loud in their 
assertion that the time of Eeligion is gone forever ; that 
morality can be developed without its aid. But so 
thought Pliny and Marcus Aurelius — and their mistakes 
did not prevent the life of Humanity from taking its 
proper course. Eeligion saved the ancient world ; relig- 
ion will save ouis. And why t Because man is not 
moved by his intellect but by feelings ; and religion being 
a poetical representation of a Supreme Being fortifies the 
effects of poetry by the religioua emotion and stands 
therefore as the most powerful agency in moral im- 
provement. Only religion has that happy educational 
peculiarity to put clearly before all, high or low, wise or 
unlearned, their common duties and mutual obligations. 
Ouly religion, as the most effective cure of the selfish- 
ness and miseries of the present time, can once more put 
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a activity into harmony with the nncon- 
cioiis but powerful social instini^t. 

Some, who have better profited by thti past and have 
a better iuBight into the future, admit the ncceaaity uf 
religion, but it seems a question at present too far otf fur 
them to trouble about. I am here to ileny ittich 
inference. A new religion is already evolveil with suf- 
ficient clearness to be described, deliued, and feit as a 
mighty power, able to regenerate our individualistic age. 
And if Mias Clapperton intuitively propltecies that "the 
Keligion of Humanity will eventually predominate in 
society" (p.252), I affirm the same with full understand- 
ing of what I state, ready to prove all my slateinonts, 
willing to explain every doubt which may arise in the 
minds of my listeners. 

Let us look closer into the matter. The snme Science 
which exploded BUpernaturalism is cloBeij investigatiuijt 
Eeligion and defines it, not as a. Buperiiatural gift, but 
a certain definite state of human thought and aspiration 
possessing a great influence on the impruvemeut of hii 
life, Science had proved that while men were believ- 
ing that they worshiped and served God, they wer 
fact worshiping and serving Hmuaaity; that rflligious 
enthuaiaam is determined by the degree of fitnesa of the 
Religion to the instinctive needs of Humanity; and that 
Eeligion, cleared from any trace of theology and meta- 
physics, must he treated as a puroly human a ifair without 
any fear of lessening its irapinrtnnco or diminishing its 
enthusiasm. And now, when the ground is cleered, to 
prove the existence of Eeligion we must only show that 
there is a Supreme Being, endowed with human attri- 
butes, embodying the highest and beat aspirations of our 
time, unravelling for as the meaning of our life, and ayni- 
pathetic enough to iusjiiro us with a desire to fulfil our 
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dutiea. Once find audi a being and we have all the ele- 
ments of a powerful and gBnuine Religion. And anch a 
Ueing we have already in Humanity. 

Science had already diacovereil the existence of social 
organisms fifty years ago. If I am not mistaken, about 
200 pages of H. Spencer's Sociology are devoted to proofs 
and support's of this fact. It is grudgingly and slowly 
accepted on account of the indifference of so-called 
good men and of the bitter resistance of the selfish who 
naturally abhore to recognize anything curtailing their 
piivileges. Nevertheless, the existence of social oigan- 
isms muat be fairly classed among the facta fully proven 
by science becauae it gains more and more adherents 
and soon will have a sweeping influence on all sociologi- 
cal speculations. The social oi^anisma may he rudely 
classed, according to the time of their formation and by 
the vastnessof what they comprise, into families, nationa. 
Humanity. By Humanity I mean an organic combination 
of o^^ men living on the earth. Thia combination appeared 
aa the latest of all and is therefore lesa distinct Ihan the 
two others. Humanity ia paaaing now through the same 
stage of development which nations have already passed 
during the feodal periods. Each part of Humanity (each 
nation or kingdom) claims its independence, keeps its own 
army and industry, and struggles with others just like the 
feods in the Middle Ages. Yet, in obedience to the 
vital laws of organic growth they all unite closer and 
closer with each other, and as 'independent' feods were 
cemented into one nation, ao all nationa are cementing 
themselvea into one organic whole: Humanity. 

Well, these facta are aubject to acientific investigation 
and scrutiny. For me it is more important to show that 
when once the human intellect or imagination is able to 
perceive Humanity as a living being, of whom we aia 





ntotna, then the WolofricBl inferiority of TTiimnnity" (lt*r«p. 
pears in its psychologiuiil gmnJeur nnd Bublimity. Who 
is the possessor of all noble and good qiialititw t V.'her* 
ia the seat of all past exj^eriencMt To whom are vre 
under obligation for all that we have, that wo know, eo- 
joy or aspire 1 To all those quesliona there is only one 
answer: Humanity. 

Humanity appears as a mighty being not only in spnce 
hilt in time, Its bagvniiiug is veiled in mystery ; its end 
is beyond our comprehension ; but it cnmea within itsel f 
and preserves forever the good actions and influences of 
every individual mnn. The living generation, like Btams 
of an individual organism, hold the accumulationB of the 
past so as to transfer them with aii increase to the futiire j 
and Bs the beauty of an individual man is not in his 
atoms but in his soul, so the appalling groatnesB of Hu- 
manity is not in the individuals which ciimpose it at 
present but in that couseusunl and ever inereaaiiig accu- 
mulation of all that is good, true, and beautiful, and 
which it is our hiessing to enjoy and our duty to increase. 

Those who see Humanity in such a light, will inevi- 
tably feel that thrill of adoration, gratitude, and seli'-«b- 
negation which is known to all the truly religious. With 
Christianity we lost our Heavenly Father; in Humanity 
we find our Common Mother ; and while the Universal 
Power ( God ) recedes from our comprehension, she 
stands as the only true and real Mediator between iia, 
helpless individuals, and the awful Mystery. She is 
our true Providence, Teacher and Saviour ; and if certain 
great men were regarded as fitting objects of worehip 
because these attributes were fidsely attached to Iheni, 
how much easier can we bow before the only Being to 
whom aU these attributes properly belong — a Being in 
whose dazzling light the greatness of Moses, Buddha 
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JesitB 01 Mahomed are but feeble and flickering eparks. 

We have now a Supreme Eeing. A Being who was 
Bilomd by all men of all times, when under dieguise, — 
eUinde now fully revealed, beautiful and imposing enough 
to move OUT hearts and to affect us sympathetically. And 
to complete our proofs of the existence of Rel^ion it re- 
mains for us to apply another and final test of true religion 
and to show to what extent Humanity embodies our beet 
aspirations. 

Let ua state at flrst what we desire to accomplish. We 
wish (1) that men would cease to act for selfish ends, and 
have in view the good of others, (2) that they would as- 
pire to moral improvement without the slavish fear of 
punishment or the eellish desire of personal reward, 
(3) that men would think less of heaven, but work harder 
on the earth, (4) that brotherhood should be extended to 
men of all creeds and nations, (6) that all occupations 
should be regarded as equally honourable, (6) that wo- 
manhood and motherhood should be relieved from the 
curses and servitude imposed by the past religions, 
(7) that material economy i.e. the production and distri- 
bution of wealth should be better oiganized, (8) that 
man's individuality should not be gagged by an author- 
itative book, and (9) that tolerance should be much wider 
and more human, so as to take away the bitterneae from 
the unavoidable contest of opinions. 

These are the principles which we freely accept and 
desire to impress on others ; but the best way to impress 
them is to show to men the existence of Humanity ; be- 
cause for those who recognise Humanity as an organic 
living Being all these principles appear as the inevitable 
results of the organic relation existing between indi- 
vidual men and Humanity. They are deduced from the 
conception of Humanity in such a plain aud obvious 



M to ■mn'ke evorj one able to cnmprolinnd nnil to 
accept them, auJ, if reli(,'iouBly stiireJ, Uj nHilizi! tlimn , 
iuto liie. 

Take for instance the necessity of acinoniical rufonuii. 
We know that oompeletion and wage- sin very, poverty ■ 
and Bh am -philanthropy, all are but rosulta of the deep- 
rooted belief tliat every man has a right to do what \i» ' 
plwases with what cornea iuto his hands. And any uiiu 
who wishoa to argiia the limitation or annihilation of 
ownership muat paas through the immBiiae amount of 
learning and aophiatry, to end by being, like Karl Marx, , 
beyond the oompmheusion of an average man. Bnt if 
we lake another course and affect men by the image of 
Humanity, we obtain the same end in a much enRier 
way. None of those who are religiously affected would 
dare to claim any thing as their own earnings ; they see 
at once that everything what they have belonga properly 
to Humanity and muat be disposed not for their own plea- 
sure, but for the greatest good of all. Thus, a complete 
and unconditional surrender of rights of owuership, both 
in material wealth and in intellectual acquirements, be- 
comea a plain and obvioua duty which, affecting man's 
oonacience and moralizing his private and civil life, will 
at the end most eSectually chaiigo the whole ecouomical 

The same ia applicable to all of the above mentioned 
principles : all are involved in and easily deduced from 
the conception of Humanity as a living organic whole. 
And thus, we have a Supreme l^eing who not only softens 
our hearts, but impresses the highest aspiratioua of 
time, toachoa ua our duties and diwiloses the meaning of 
life, Tbia conscious conception presenta all the elements 
of a true, genuine religion and, supporteil by the uucon- 
1-ioua sociitl iuBtiuct, will not fail to I'xcite the sLime . 
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gioas enthuaieisiii aa other religions did. 

Abaolutiam, a childish, desire to settle before hand all 
questions, is not a necessary part of leli^'ion ; certain- 
ly it is not of the Eeligion of Humanity. If we add 
to the above mentioned priaciples only two others : 
the separation of the spiritual power from the temporal, 
and reconciliation of religion and science — we have a 
complete list of the eaniiaal principles or dogmaa which 
are inevitably and unanimously accepted by all who con- 
fess the Beligion of Humaoity. All other principles are 
of a secondary, derivative character; they are included 
in the cardinal dogmas, but at present, they cannot be 
deduced from the premises with sufficient clearness so 
as to command the general acceptance. The very fact 
of the disagreement between equally earnest and devoted 
men is a sure indiuatioa that Humanity has not yet 
issued her final verdict, but that truth must be sought 
in various ways and, for that end, each man has to realise 
what seems to agree best with his sympathies. 

Every attempt to include in the Ueli^ion of Humanity 
these secondary principles is to drag this religion iulo 
the miie of sectariunism. Many think that the Religion 
of Humanity means Comtism. It is a gross error. True, 
many of those who confess this religion are affected by 
the lofty intellect and great religious fervour of the first 
philosopher of our age ; and have become close followers 
of Comte, but that does not prove that all must follow the 
same course. Many profess the Religion of Humaaity 
without being the disciples of Comte ; and my Positivist 
brethren progress so slowly because they do not yet see 
with sufficient clearness a possibility of following Comte 
and at the same time recognizing as their co-religionists 
all who, with an earnest desire to serve Humanity, take 
a different course. 
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The Religion of Humnnity muflt bo kept free fmin 
nctarianism ; because it alone is capiililu of tn-cuniing a 
tTniversal Religion. Suine luetitgihyHicitina atlii«l) luo 
great an importance to the Spirit pervaiHujj thii iiniviorM 
and thinlc that if religion dues nut consider it as its cen- 
tral figuie, it must loose its power. Hat they fuf}^! 
that this Universal Power hiis no definite attiibutoti, 
affecting alike all men ; each ilepietB it aocoixliiig to 
hia own incliiiations and while aome identify it with tha 
spirit of love, others may, with equal weight, identify 
it with it the horrors of the struggle for esiftsuce. Cou- 
aequently, any metaphysical conueptioo of (iod, capable 
of affecting the religious feelings of one set of men, ut- 
terly fails to affect those who look at the Universal 
Power from a different standpiiint ; while the reliitions 
existing between individual meu and Humanity are the 
only rektions which may be cluarly aud aimilarly under- 
stood by all. 

Wo, who recognize the working of a mysterious Uni 
versa] Power even in the fall of a stone or in the growth 
of a tree, are the last to deny its woudt'rful influence in 
the growth of a social organiiim or in the display of social 
instincts ; but we afi^rm that, wiiile placed in this wide 
Universe as a part of Humanity, we cannot fulfil our 
duties toward this Universal Power better than by the 
i'dithful performance of our obligntions toward Humanity. 
lieeidmi, and this is the main point of the issue battreen 
us and metaphysicians, Huraanity is the only Supreme 
Keing which has distinct human attril>utes, capable of 
touching human hearts and teaching sympathetically oui 
duties; — in short, Hnmamty u the only objeat capable of 
arousing and ttifiuennaq aULe thr relijiioiit feelinya of aU 
m,en. Morality ma) be tiiii;ht bv mtiiitiiin ui' by abstract 
loaauning and theie mu) he fuunl some esueptional 
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persons easily affected by such methods; but if we 
would impress moral lessons in the most forcible way : 
that is by image-teaching, and by touching both the poeti- 
cal and religious feelings of men; then the living Human- 
ity is the only image which can influence equally all men. 
Men of the most varied opinions may confess the Eeligion 
of Humanity and, without surrendering their individual 
peculiarities, present one spiritual body animated with 
the same religious aspirations, working for the reali- 
zation of the same cardinal principles. 

When the Eeligion of Humanity stands before us as a 
firmly established and clearly defined fact, as a power 
existing noiOj we have to use it in our work. Let us 
leave argumentations to those who still believe that 
man is moved by intellect. They may argue till dooms- 
day and will never succeed in their intentions. We 
must constantly bear in our minds that to convince 
man, to stir him to activity, we have to affect his sym- 
pathies and feelings ; and the stronger are the feelings 
touched the more effective will be our work. 

As the religious feelings are the strongest, the Eeligion 
of Humanity becomes the most powerful means to ac- 
<jomplish our best desires. Accept this Eeligion, act 
yourself and teach others in the name of Humanity, try 
to soften the hearts with the Image of this Supreme 
Being, and you will find your own energy and devotion 
greatly on the increase ; you will find that whoever re- 
cognizes Humanity as a living being, — will at once sur- 
render himself to all her commandments and acquire an 
additional power to realize them in life. 

If the old religions tend toward retrogression, so much 
the more reason for us to use the Eeligion of Humanity 
to speed progress ; and we can do it without any fear of 
the evils which accompanied the past religions^ and with- 
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ont any of that degradation which necessarily comes whem 
Keligion is at variance with Science. Do not believe that 
this is a slow work. Slow is the present method of 
argumentation, when questions are disconnected, not 
illuminated by one grand and general conception, when 
persons may agree with each other, and still remain in 
the opposite camps, each fighting his or her way dngly 
and unsupported. To conquer evil, men most organise 
themselves ; and for that, something must be need cap- 
able at once of separating the altruists from the selfish, 
the energetic from the indolent. We must raise a ban- 
ner which can unite into one spiritual body all men 
anxious to change the present order of things, something 
which without destroying men's individuality, can in- 
spire them with the same feelings, lead to the same end, 
and by the same means. Once organized, these men by 
brotherly assistance and mutual encouragement will ex- 
hort themselves to the best performance of their duties. 
To gather those who are fighting now singly is to ac- 
complish three quarters of the work ; and the Religion 
of Humanity is just the thing to accomplish this. The 
rest is comparatively an easy task. Effective organization 
and unity in spiritual affairs may accomplish the same 
wonders as in the material. We know that a small 
but well disciplined army can rout the hordes of disor- 
ganized enemies. The same facts are recorded in the 
spiritual contests. When Christianity was announced 
as the dominant Church only one seventh of the popula- 
tion of the Roman Empire were Christians. In view of 
the present fearful confusions and Babel in all questions 
concerning human duties, a still less number of men, 
firmly united in the name of Humanity, are sufiicient 
to accomplish a spiritual victory, i.e. to create a public 
opinion which will draw individualists toward the Reli- 
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gion of Humanity with the eame irresiatlble fonje with 
which indiridudistB of the III and lY centimes were 
drawn toward ChiiBtianity. 

For the memhera of the Fellowship of the New-Life 
the Religion of Humanity is important from other points 
of view : — 

In any stage of the material or moral deTelopment of 
society we can easily perceive a certain number of men 
(perhaps the vast majority) whom the existing regime 
fits the best, who perhaps are fully satisfied with it, or 
at any rate, fully deserve it. But at the same time, 
there is always another class of men, above the average 
mass, who feel the pains of iniquity while the others 
are senseless ; who are dissatisfied with the existing order 
of things and eager to change it. Some of these in their 
anxiety to realise their ideal are willing to enforce it on 
others even if the latter do not desire or deserve it. 

We do not go to such an extreme. We know that 
legislative measures, even when unquestionably benefi- 
cial, can be introduced safely only when a strong public 
opinion is formed in their favour, and when there is a 
sufficient number of men able to carry them out into life. 
And what is left for us meanwhile ) Xo complain } To 
increase discontent and irritation without any antidote 
to iti Such practice is not worthy of great and cour- 
E^ous hearts. To argue t But, as I have said repeatedly 
this is a mere childish way to pass time. The only thing 
that is left is to go to work and to realize by our own 
efforts what possibilities there are in a better order of 
things and thus, by our example, to induce others to 
live better. It is a glorious aim, worth living for; but, 
as in all new works, it requires picked men, well pro- 
vided for the hard work before them. 

First of all they must be separated from those restless 




reformers -who are honest, earnest and moat anger to ' 
embark in every new enterpriie, but nt the same tirae • 
BO full of individualism, bo persistent id tbeir views, so 
intolerant to others, that they are sure to rain everything 
whiith they undertake. Now of ull means to detect such 
peraons and to keep them off, I do not kauw anything 
better than Religion. They may aometimea accept such 
religions as give them a chance of displaying their 
intolerance; but the Religion of Humanity, in all its 
purity, is simply abhorent to them : they will never 
join men united in the name of Humanity. 

The nest condition ia that the workers, even after the ' 
moat careful sifting must be well provided not only with 
material and intellectual moaus but with all moral power 
BttoJnahle. A propi;]- moral outfit ie that which is moat 
needed for socialistic experimentalists and if their devo- 
tion is not supported by the religious enthusiasm, they 
are deprived of the most powerful stimulus, and, cotifs- 
quently, they will not long stand the fearful frictions <:{ 
a new social enterprize. 

This is the only explanation of the puzzling fact why 
all religious communities have succeeded brilliantly in 
Ameiiea, while similar attempts by individualists more 
progressive, more intelligent have been brought to tlie 
moat disastrous end. And as long aa the individualists 
hope to conquer the moral evils without wearing the only 
moral armament capable to withstand the shacks ; as 
long aa they regard religion as a useless plaything fit 
only for children and idiots — their social experiments 
will perish as a forfeit for their ignorance. 

The third condition is to reduce to its minimum the 
painful friction which arises 'tom the contact of different 
opinions and inclinations. And in this respect religious 
communities present a ettikisg advantage over that of 
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indiTidualiats, Even the Beligion of Humanity, the 
broadest and least uniform of all, is ahle to give to its 
diacipleB the same undeistandtng of cardinal principles 
and to spare them from three quarters of the discus- 
sions and debates which torture every individualistic 
society. For instance, if all of you were conscious 
believers in Humanity, you would all agree that manual 
work is equal to mental and must be equally supported ; 
or that a person in the co-operation has no light to 
regard anything as his own earning. 

To apply these conditions still nearer to our purposes, 
let us take up the education of children, which, in the 
absence of any greater stimulus stands as the central idea 
of the Fellowship. We know how beneficial is the 
moral influence of a harmonious, lovii^ family. We 
can easily perceive that in united and harmonious co- 
operations the moral influence on children may be still 
more beneficent. Sow, the union and harmony in a pri- 
vate family depends on personal attachment, but to 
secure the same feelings in a large co-operation, we must 
rely on Religion. Only Beligion can temper the hearts, 
unite the minds, develop love and forbearance between 
persons of different families. 

You may, by chance, form a good nucleus for your 
enterprize ; but even then religion will not diminish but 
rather increase the high moral tone of their life and its 
silent but most effective influence on children. 

But you must be prepared for the other, and more 
probable course. You may gather well meaning persons, 
devoted, honest, earnest, unselfish but, as often happens 
now, each having his own view on hnmon life and hu- 
man duties. In such a co-operation collective influence 
on children is reduced to zero ; sometimes, I speak from 
my own experience, it becomes neffotive. No matter how 
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sltilM may be Bome of your members in thfl technicalitiM 
of e JucatiuQ, paronta wiU be afraid to trust their cliildrun 
tn the care of peraous diTergently toneJ, and education 
in aueh a colony will never make striking heaiiwny. 

From whatever point of view we conaiJer the matter, 
tlie conclusion ie the same. If the Religion of Hutnaaitj 
ia needed in aoeiety at large, it becomes still more necea- 
sary iu a new socialistic enterprLie. 

Miod, I do not tell you that religion will insure suc- 
cess. I know that religious men may be full of defectt 
and become tbe source of troubles and anxiety. But 1 
am certain of one thing : without religion you are entirely 
at the mercy of blind chances ; with religion you are 
provided for success with the most powerful meaui 
which are at humau disposal at present. 

It is time to close my paper. Many questions are 
raised here, many objections I earnestly desire to hi 
But of all objections the moat important are (1) Why 
Humanity, as a living, concrete Keing cannot fill the 
place of the Mediators in the past religions and become a 
chief motive power in awakening religious enthusiasm 
and (2) What wrongs may be connected with the Reli- 
gion of Hninanity 1 

Those who see the possibility of arousing religioiu 
enthusiasm by the image of Humanity and caunot find 
any harm in the Religion of Humanity must confeas it. 
These who are not ready for that, should work hard to 
clear their thoughts and to explain all doubts. The 
involved questions are of too great importance to be 
glected. Even in the hearts of those who believe that 
religion is not born yet it may blossom at any moment 

"Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Man eometh" 
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PREFACE 



This little book serves a double purpose. My first 
and main object is to make posit ivists more acquainted 
with the motives and arguments of vegetarians. My 
second object is to answer the inquiry as to the connec- 
tion existing between the religion of Humanity and 
vegetarianism. 

On the one hand, as a positivist, I have to dispel the 
impression that our religion is dogmatically connected 
with any of the conflicting opinions on diet questions. 
On the other hand, as a vegetarian of 15 years standing, 
I have a natural inclination to wish positivists would take 
a more favourable view on vegetarianism and even begin 
to practice it, not as a commandment of our religion, but 
as a system of diet best conducive to the preservation of 
our physical health. 

For one purpose I had to draw a somewhat rude out- 
line of our religion; for the other purpose I had to make 
a short sketch of all modern and highly convincing 
proofs in favour of vegetarianism. 

May be, some critics will find a fault in my mixing 
together these two objects; but in my mind they both 
are so similar and so closely connected that I can not 
treat them separately. 
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I iliviile tliD book ioto two p«rtB, The first j 
issued, contains introductory and nioral consii 
The second part, which will be issued in two 
months, will contain intellectual and social consic 
Each part presents VBgetarianism fMtii a diffe^ 
of view !»nd lUiiy he iv'nd iiKli'ptTMli'titly .if tlic < 

If butafewpositivistfi, iiflcr Imvii.t; r.ii.l ibc 
will pretwrve the doaire to roail tin* sccuml, I wou 
myself fully rewarded for the time, pain i 
bestowed in the composition of tliis work, a 
many obstacles. 

Ixindon, Day of the Dead 98. 
(;il December 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the name of HUMANITY. 

LOVE FOR Principle; ORDER for Basis; 

PROGRESS for End; 

Live for others ; Live openly. 

In these terse and beautiful expressions Au^uste Co7nte 
ha^f condensed the whole of positivism, and well they may 
serve for us as our confession of faith. 

We acknotoledge in these words that to Humanity -as a 
Unng organism, of whom we are hut parsing atoms -prop- 
erly belong all the experiences, knowledge, aspirations, great 
achievements and material wealth cbccumulaJted from time 
immemorial; that all these blessings are placed at our dis- 
posal for the benefit of those who live with us, or s/iall come 
after us ; that Humanity, therefore, is the ordy Supreme 
Being who might be properly and demonstrably called our 
Saviour and Redeemer, our Protector, Guide and Comfort- 
er in every act of our life. 

This new and highest religious conception, — inspiring uw 
limited gratitude and love to this, our common Mother, - 
binds all men more effectually than the fading faith in the 
imaginary Father in Heaven ; kindles within us more 
vigourous love to every living particle of Humanity ; stimu- 
lates the desire of selfimprovetnent ; strikes at the very root 
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of tteo greattH tvilt i>f oar time ; ajgmpriation of eommo* 
wealth, and eUut dittittetioiu ; and clearly iUtutraUi tkat 
oar participation in the work of kuman adttuuMmMiU mil 
not end tuiih our death, but thall eontinme foreper. 

While the Religion of Hmuiaity eontaint all tke imU( 
and elevating infiuenee* of past religions, it it fr^ from 
tkHr errors and mieginnge, beoause : the fullest emboMemeut 
of witdon and truth i» no more to be sought im mm or tar 
other individual, hut in Humanity, uAo discovert for mtie 
lam of Kature, teaches us to obey and to use rtiim rightly, 
bvl taJcee away an arrogant presumption that omr presoml 
stock of knouledge is eomplete or perfect. Thus, dispooetoed 
of absolute truth, tee can only help Humanity in herfixriker 
advance by more strict obedienee to the lauii already demon- 
strated, and by mare tolerance toward ail dcviationt on 
principles not unanimously accepted ; because the ■more 
freedom or originality is allouied in the investigation of dis- 
puted questiont, the quieter Humanity uiill reach their true 
solution and uiill save herself and us from miseries vkich 
accompany our ignorance. 

Seeing in the order of Nature a true foundation for 
human activity, accepting ever progressing Science ao its 
only revelation, adwcating the most unbounded tolerance — 
our Religion can never become stationary or retrogressive. 
Order and progress, being inseparably connected in every 
livirtg organism, must eo-exist in human society; and Ifetv 
Religion, by awakening the religious feeling, — this mightiest 
of all prompfors, - wilt produce a nioral regeneration tohieh, 
in its turn, will surely and quicily result in the improve' 
meiUs in ail spheres of life, gradually leading us to a nctv 
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order of things^ far exceeding anything dreamed hy the most 
Utopian reformers. 

B\it to realize the better staie of society Individualism 
with its inseparable satelites: Intolerance^ Self-conceit, 
Fault-finding in others and Loseness in oneself must be 
overcome by religious devotion to Humanity unth its meek- 
ness, benevolence to others, strictness to oneself and heroism 
in fulfilling religious duties fearless of any iwteiference 
and any consequence. 

Once the moral centre of gravity is removed from indi- 
vidual to the society, we shall consciously confess what has 
been unconsciously practised in all times vis, that every man 
sJuill live for others and love his neighbour more tJian him- 
self; and finaly, as cUl our achievements are t/ie result of 
the assistance and support of our felloiv men, we, who 
earnestly strive for self -improvement, miist live in closer 
spiritiud union with others and tvith our lives open to 
tJhose who may rectify aitd strengthen them. 



Now, after remembering the great truths, which are 
equally accepted by all believers in Humanity, we may 
safely begin to study questions on which we may fairly 
differ without weakening our religious bond. In the 
name arid for the glory of Humanity I will raise one of 
such questions and will try to show the moral and 
scientific strength of the so-called vegetarianism. 

As there is a great deal of confusion about this word, 
we ought, before all, to define it with more strictness. 

Most of those, who heard something about vegetarian- 
ism, or have met 'queer' people adheering to it, usually 




auppoM that • r^«tarian b a nun vlio deUbetifelx 
BbfltainB from everyttdog that u good and Dntritioiu in 
food, ID ordei to devour a gnat quantity of vhite hnad, 
potatoes, cabbttgei and such stuff, and thoa, deliberately 
mine his health. Of coune, mioh a oonoeptios of 
vegetarianism, although prevailing in society, cumot be 
aeceptod in any serious treatise and, to find a bettei 
definition, we must see what meaning la attached to 
this word by vegetarians themselves. 

Many of those who call themselves vegetarians abetaii 
only frum meat, but use fish and other unifim-l subatanoM 
like milk, eggs, cheese and so on. 

Another set of vegetarians ( not very numennis ) 
abfitain from meat and all kinds of animal food ; but 
frtely use all condiments, Htiinnlnting drinks, like tea ur 
coffee, sometimes wine and tobauco, excusing tliemeelveii 
piiihably by thinking that those are the products of the 
vugotiiblo kingdom. 

Vat more numeroua is the third class of vegetarians, 
wlio style thcmsolvoB sometimes hygienists, and who 
ftljstain fwrn everything injurious whether in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom and reduce theii diet to whole 
iiuial bread and farinaceous food, nuts, and succulent 
herbs and roots. They, as a general rule, give a far 
greater preference to the first items, and use the last 
two very sparingly without any condiments whatever, 
many even without salt. 

The fourth group of vegetarians, to which belongs the 
compiler of this book, consists of men who can best enjoy 
their life and faculties by living only on whole meal 
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bread and raw fruits and nuts, avoiding cooking al- 
together. 

There are persons with still more advanced ideas of 
vegetarianism. I had known a small colony in Cali- 
fornia the members of which discard even baking. 
Together with raw fruits, berries and nuts, they use 
grain ground more or less coarsely (according to the age 
of the nurished) and soaked for one or two hours in 
water. Those, ultra-vegetarians, have raised on such 
a diet fine and healthy babies; but their experiment, 
precious as it is, requires verification by a greater number 
of experiments. 

This classification of vegetarians shows that the word 
vegetarianism, though having private meanings, variously 
understood by men of different groups, has also its 
general meaning applicable to all groups alike, the latter 
being no more or less than the abstinence from meat. 
To defend the extreme views of vegetarianism would 
involve a prolonged and most intricate investigation on 
many topics, each of which is sufficient to fill a volume. 
Such a task is not within my purpose at present, and 
I will limit my discourse to one particular trait, common 
to all vegetarians, and henceforth by the word vege-- 
tarianism I will mean the abstinence from meat* 

In attempting to show the moral and scientific strength 



* Sir Hen]^ Thompson, referring to the inconsistency of vegete- 
rians who abstain from animal food in one shape but use it in 
another, proposes to call them Buddhists or Pythagorians, but his 
suggestion, good when applied to one class of vegeterians, will not 
stand a wider and more extended application to all vegeterians. 
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of abstinenoe from meat, I by no meftni exaggeiata ita 
importaucti. I am well aware that to be healthy, man 
must hare pure blood; to hare pure blood, he shoold 
breathe pure air, drink pure water, take pun food kud 
the relative importance of the three items diminiBhes in 
the same order in which they were mentioned. 

We need air the most. We die if deprived of it but 
a few minnteB; we breathe conatantly day and night and 
take in air 16 — 20 timsa ereiy minute. No wonder that 
impure air will effect us more than impure drink or food. 
A modem science abounds with foota proving that the 
slightoBt chai^ in the atmosphere or in the system of 
ventilation seriously affects our health. 

Ssxt in importance ia to take in pure water. .About 
three quarters of our body consist of water ; consequently 
we hare to take a great deal more of fluid food thui of 
solid, and while an average man can lire without aolid 
food three or four days, he would die in terrible agonies 
if deprived of water for one day only. This consideration 
alone is sufficient to explain why the impurities of water 
must affect us a great deal more than the impurities of 
solid food; and science with its slow climbing on the 
ladder of knowledge, has in its posession many facts 
provii^ that most of the so-called contagious dieeaaea 
originate and spread throt^h the impurities of watex. 

Hence, theoretically speaking, the importance of pni« 
food must occupy the last place in the hygiene of our 
nutrition. But, as soon as we pass to the practical reali- 
zation of this general deduction, we are struck with two 
new factors, which materially change the foregoii^ con- 
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elusion. First of all, we are stnwik with a great variety 
of opinioflg as to what constitutes pure and healthy 
nutrition; and secondly, we plainly see that the tendency 
to diverge and transgress the general law is the least in 
the hygiene of air and the greatest in the hygiene of food. 

In fact the tendency to diverge is so great in reasoning 
beings, and especially in Our time of individualism and 
self-indulgence, that Humanity would never come to any 
definite conclusion on any question of diet if she depended 
only on the voluntary agreement of individuals, each of 
whom persistently defends what he likes best. Some- 
thing else is needed to put limits to this divergency; 
and happily Humanity is helped here by a merciless and 
mysterious power, which upholds the Universe with its 
unexceptional writ : every one who transgresses the laws 
of nature must die (either at once or slowly, through a 
shortened and suffering life). The appaling number of 
persons who have perished and are daily perishing for 
the transgression is sufficient to bring a terror on the 
most rebellious children of Hutnanity and they feel the 
necessity of understanding the laws of nature and of 
obeying them, if not for the love of Humanity, then for 
the fear of Death. 

That fear is the best educational agent in our time of 
Individual Sovereignity is plainly shown by many obvious 
facts. We mention only two series of them: (1) trans- 
gressions punished in a more rapid and summary way, 
are corrected the first; (2) the tendency for divergence 
increases when death penalty takes a milder and less 
terrific form. 
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opeik ibe eyes of dreamers, and to quicken tlie mind of 
the slow. Common people instinctively feeling the danger 
take the matter into their hands, form ever^increasin^ 
temperance societies, and men of science, stimulated by 
their example, give us already many striking proofs and 
unanswerable arguments against the prevailing belief in 
wine-bibbing. It is not my intention here to repeat 
admirable arguments of professor Carpenter* or Dr. 
Eichardson. I may only ask every thoughtful man to 
read their essays and to do his best to shorten the painful 
period of sufferings and miseries connected with the 
transgressions of the laws already set before us. Huma- 
nity orders us to help each other, while merciless nature 
with its untiring hand will keep its work of extermi- 
nation of all rebelious, sensual, selfish or ignorant And,, 
under the ine^asing but beneficial scourges of nature, 
all the confusions existing in the hygiene of drinks are 
rapidly tending toward unanimity, and the time is not far 
off when not one man of science will dare to defend the 
poisoning of water, as none of them dares now to defend 
the poisoning of the air. 

But when we pass to the hygiene of food we do not 
find there a slightest indication toward the unanimity. 



* Professor Carpenter wrote his admirable and consise essay ** On 
the use and abuse of alchoholic liquor in health and disease " and 
could not make it much short of three hundred pages. He got 
for his essay a prize of £1000 ; but even ten thousand pounds 
would not stir his big brain to a hopeless task of condensing all 
arguments against all transgressions in the hygiene of drink in a 
small article similar to this. 




Tlie puiiUlimsnt for the tmnsgreasion in this case vi:rj 
ii'lilciiu appeam as an inatautaneoiu death ; it usitidlj 
consists of Beriee of aicknesaes, mostly chronic, which a 
tmtferer Fmd his docton hasten to atttihute to colds, to 
climate and to what not, except to an exceeaiv? uso of 
impure food. And men releaHod from their terror of an 
immediate and summary duath penalty. naturHlly turn 
the hygieue of food into tha hot-bed of traiif>greBsions 
and conflicting theories. Most people strive to gratify 
tlieir porrerted tastes; some jtasHirely adhere to tlie 
habits engrafted on them during their childhood; while 
some (and many scientists among thuui) defend the 
prevailing notions merely for the sake of gain or chtwp 
popularity. Their combined uproar so outnumbers tlm 
proteata of the few who object to meat eating, that nmiiy 
persons inclined to an imi>artial investigation and fair 
hearing of both sides, have no chances diiring their 
whole life even to hoar the argiiments of vegetarians 
and consequently regard the clariiorouR assertions round 
them as an expression of unanimously accepted and indis- 
putable principles. 

Individualists and tbe sensual, wishing to appease the 
protest of vegetarians, tell ua constantly that the hygiene 
of food is far less important thau many other requisites 
for a good life; and all those who are driven to eenst- 
only by harsh punishment may well agree with them. 
Rut we must take into consideration that the very mild- 
ness of the punishment increases and perpetuates the 
tendency of men to diverge and follow their own 
inclinations ; and that with the increase of transgressors, 
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the amount of suffering, although slight in each indivi- 
dual case, becomes a very great burden to the whole 
society. And every one, who is moved by the love of 
Humanity, will see at once, that hygiene of food, which 
on purely theoretical grounds stands on a third place, 
is practically the most important of the other two; and 
that the help of every earnest man is nowhere needed 
with such intensity as in the regions where the most 
confusion prevails. 

Into this region I invite you to enter. You will find 
even there some leading and grand principles which, if 
put earnestly and persistently before people, will allay 
a great deal of suffering. It is useless to wait till science 
settles this question, while men of science are either in- 
different or bewail of the bareness of their investigations 
merely because they have not the co-operation of common 
people in collecting necessary data. We, the common 
people, are the sufferers from the neglect of nature's law ; 
and as long as science serves individualistic purposes, 
we shall take the lead in the solution of diet ques- 
tions, just as common, unscientific people took the lead 
in the solution of temperance questions. If men of 
science do not go ahead of us, we shall drag them 
forward. By earnest investigations, by gathering minute 
and so much needed facts, we will set the learned men a 
good example, give them good materials and inspire some 
of them with the same determination to work in this 
dark and confused region till it would become at least as 
clear and orderly as the other two. 

Every one may find there some us«Pul work to do. 
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An boneat, rincere nnpretentiom aerrut of Homanitf 
ftill of raligioua derotion is far more needed tlien tluui 
the learned or renovned individiudiat mored hj selfiak 
motirea. 

But to begin thie work in an eameat and iwi|i^Fti»l 
way yon ooght to liaten to aigomenta is faror of vage- 
tarianiam. One of oar claims on your attrition it that 
we, vegetarians, are entirely tne from the gnm aetiraal 
tendencies which are so apt to mar the deuaat mind 
and to diatort the best isvestigation. People m«j ridi- 
cule us; they may take up one or another alight ini>t«lM 
of ours and accuse us in ignorance; but none d«M> to 
my that we aooept and advocate vegetarianism bom self- 
ish desire to gmtify our tastes. In this wb are far 
superior to many of our opponents. Our judgement ia 
not biosaod by eenenality; and this ia the fiiat point 
which you must score in favor of vegetarianism. 

Probably some of you will find afterwards many other 
points in its favor ; but even this point alone is sufficient 
to secure the attention of those who do not trifle with 
the isausB inspired by unselfish motives 

Right here, at the very outset of my disoourse, let me 
forever decline all objections based on the &ot that 
Augusts Comto was^a vegetarian. I know very well 
all that was said by our great master in favor of flash- 
diet, and I affirm that all hia assertions, good as they 
were in his time, ifused at present, will be at once con- 
sidered as dogmatic statements devoid of any explanations 
and proofs. 

Mark, these words are not applicable to the great mas 
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who lived befon ob Bud who must be judged by the 
stsadonl of knowledge existing in his time. Hy criticism 
concerns those only who, liring in onr time and having 
access to the latest reseai^es of science, still continue 
to use Comte's assertions 

Anguste Comte lived in a time when v^etarianism 
was devoid of any scientific stre^th and value whatever^ 
even his all penetisting genins had not stimulus enough 
to go into a full investigation of the question unani- 
mously denounced by all learned men of his time. So 
wonder, that he acquiesed himself in the prevailing 
opinion and repeated the assertions which seemed un- 
doubted in his time, but which Comte himself would 
recant, should he live in oar time. 

I, for one, can express only my gratitude to Comte for 
tlie course he has taken. It would be a great calamity 
to mankind if Augusta Comte had spent his rare abilities 
in laboriooB and unassisted investigations, of all secondary 
questions, the importance of which, may arise only in 
future. He did well to concentrate all his genius and 
energy in the solntioD of tho most urgent, most general 
and most mature questions, leaving to those who follow 
him the investigation of minor details or secondary issues. 

One of the questions thus left to us to settle is the 
hygiene of food. During the last 20 — 30 years vege- 
tarianism grew from a triflii^ and insignificant theory into 
the issue of overwhelming importance. It is based now 
on such a strong array of facts and a^uments, it has so 
nearly become an indisputed and demonstrated truth that 
"very few can investigate it without being fully converted 
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to ii Only the estteme MnauoUty of our tune wlucli 
refloxes on the bset of men ataiida in thti way of ita 
gen«)ral acceptance. I am coufitlent that if Conite had 

lived up to the eolapae of libich's theory he would have 
hec;i>me a vegetarian. A man who was bo ab«temiouB and 
moderate, who renounced coffee, tobacco and wine (think 
only of a Frenchman renouncing hie wine t) who boldly 
incorporated into Humanity all domesticated animals and 
thus, by affecting our religioaa feeling, taught ua tendemesH 
toward, our dumb oo-workera, auch a man would eagerly 
denounce flosh diet as aoon aa his mind could aee a 
alighteat possibility of a healthy and strong life without 
it. Ho would necetjsarily become a vegetarian ; because 
there ia no way to silence a protect of our moral nature 
Against the horrid practice of slaughtering »ad devouring 
domesticated animals, a practice which in the light of 
our religion, is growing to be but a modified canibaliam. 

Auguate Comte did not come to this merely because h« 
lived too early for vegetarianiam and waa too busy with 
other more important queetions. Bnt what was inevitable 
for him is not a right course for us. We are not so great 
as to be excused from the attentive investigation of 
vegetarianism and none of us, who confeeaes the religioa 
of Humanitj, may consiBtentlj ignore it. We cannot say 
together with iudtvidualists : -'Oh! it is a trifling ques- 
tion " or " Oh ! little harm in tran^reaeing some uncertain 
principles does not amount to much in comparison to ih» 
great pleasure of eatiag and drinking what we please " 

No, we are not masters of our lives; our lives ar* 
pledged to the setv^oe of Humanitj and we caixrtot y/agt» 
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our Yital foioM as the pkasoie aeekem do. like tnie 
soldiers ready at any momeiit to aaorifice any of our 
pleasure for the higher and nobler aim, we are bound to 
coueider the best way to preeerve.our health so as to be 
able to serve Humanity in a more efficient way. We 
must reverse the common practice and instead of living to 
eat, we shall eat to live. Duties for us must go before 
pleasures and those of you — who yearn after the com- 
plete remodelling of life, physically, mentally and morally, 
who desire to follow the beautiful examples of our great ' 
master in oonquenng or modifying our perverted tastes — 
all those will hear a i^ea for vegetarianism without usiug 
the abhorrent ol(jection of individualists. They could not 
consider as insignificant the expc^tion of diet which 
nolens voUns is practised now by three fourths of tlie 
human race, which was affectionately accepted and taught 
to us by the sublimest minds of the past» and now with 
the help of modem science completely harmoniies the 
prompting of our moral nature with the requixements of 
the intellect. 

While assuming to myself the difficult task of defend- 
ing such au unpopular cause, 1 ask that my words may 
be accepted in the same spirit in which they are delivered. 
I am not seeking proselytes;.,! do not belong to those 
vegetarians who devide men into sheep and goats, acconl- 
ing to th^ir diet alone. I am fully aware that questions 
pertaining to physical health are less urgent than questions 
pertaining to the moral health; because a healthy man 
m^y be a mean one ; while a moral man, in virtue of his^ 
WLorality, mill neccessarily do his best to preserve hU 
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health. So gnat wh 107 uswilUngiiflaB to pooh forvutl 
▼egetorianimn, when we have ao muij other and mon 
important uanaa at stake, that dtuing mj two ysan rta; 
among yon — although I partook of manj a meal with 
yoo, and excited a great deal of aurpriae and heard manj 
remarks and enqniiiee — mjr amnren weie always of an 
evasive character and given eluefly in sdf-dsfeiiee. If 
I appeal to yon now, I do it from a deep conviction that 
any further silence will do more hana than good. Many 
* of yon are inclined to think tlhat my Tegetarianism is a 
mere whim, a caprice of my own, based probaUy upcm 
some laudible moral groaad, bat utterly ineapahle of 
being defended on strictly scientific grounds. Thus, 
instead of turning your attention towards diet refonn, I 
unwillingly through my own reticence helped you to 
adhere still more firmly to your old practices; and 
certainly on me falla the duty of effacing the undesirable 
impresaion. Besides, the question of diet cannot be 
delayed any more than our eating can be delayed, and, 
being in close connection with the work of self-improve- 
ment, it is more within our power to realize than many 
political or international questions which were so ably 
discuSBcil in pasitivista meetings. 

I change therefore my tactics and from a merely 
defensive position I am going to attack you and to show 
that flesh-eating is injurions to the healthy and normal 
developement of men, that it is a hidden source of many 
sicknesses and miseries of our life. But, after all, I do 
not pretend to convert you. The work of convertion lies 
'^ntirely within you and requires sometimes years of 
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diligent study, fair trials and hard struggleH with deeply 
imbedded habits. I desire only that aach of you would 
put more earnest thought, more science into your system 
of diet. If I abhor auything, I abhor that thoughtless 
inert going with the multitude, that blind and hlank 
assertion " I must live as others do " . I abhore this 
indifference the more, because behind it lurts very often 
a mere sensuality, a desire to be unmolested in gratifying 
one's tastes. 

Beyond that I do not care much whether you become 
vegetarians or not. Why, one man may be a vegetarian 
and another flesh-eater, but, if both accept their mods 
of living fo>m a deep and verified conviction of its utility, 
they both are equally true and noble servants of Human- 
ity, they both will serve Her equally well, because they 
will never lag behind others, but come forward and either 
toil us the reasons of accepting this or that system, or 
contribute by their lives some precious facts so sorely 
needed for the fioal solution of the dietary questions. 
Koth of these men, either by truth or by error will 
equally speed the time when Humanity will solve this 
question and save her children from sickness and miseries, 
which accompany our: ignorance. Only those who are 
indifferent, who wish to enjoy all the blessings which 
are prepared for them without exerting tliemaelves to 
give something of their own — only those may be classed 
as parasites of Humanity. 

Aa none of you are willing to be parasites, you can not 
be indifferent when invited to revise and verify your 
system of diet. Do not be afl'raid, either, that when 




once your attention is given to hygiene ot yoor daily 
food, you will lose tiom sight other important issues. 
Ite Bure that whatever chaoge yea introduce in joaz diet 
it will only stimuhite and strengthen yonr moral aspira- 
tions and make your heart a better recipient for tho nohle 
teacliings of poaitiviEm. 

Auguste Comte, in a letter written to Clotilda de 
Veaux, August 5 1845, while describing bis past life 
siiys; "One of my small secrets" (Un denies petite eecret 
phylosophiques) more precious than it seems at first is: 
that in order to consolidate and facilitate all our perfec- 
tions intellectual and moral, it is necessary to combine 
them with certain physical improvements especially in 
the sphere of our daily life. And thus, each of the 
threu most essential crises of my personal evolution iu 
1820 [Conception of Positive Philosophy] in 1838 [Cou- 
ci-ption of Sociology] and in 1945 [Conception of the 
Iteligion of Humanity] was connected with a substantial 
matdrinl change resulting from the total abetineuce first 
of coffee, then of tobacco and lastly of wine** 

And all who experienced the beneficial and invigorating 
intliioncos of various diet reforms, will fully indorse 
Comte'a Bccrets. I know that positivism has a hard up- 
hill battle to win and if I introduce you to the question 
of diet it is not to distract your attention from our main 
issue, but to increase the lighting caimcities of our little 
army and to secure a speedier victory. 

■«Kep pngfi, 212 "Notirw sur L'teiivrp et aiir la vie d'Augiiate 
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Therefore, not ae a v^etariau seeking proselytes, but as 
your brotlier co-religionist ; and in the name of Humanity 
I both pray and cliallenge you to come forward on 
Newton Hall platform, to meet fairly all my statements, 
to disclose in them any flow or omiasion and to show us 
a solid foundation fnt the prevailing system of diet. My 
main object in challenging you is to awaken your thoughts 
on the subject, but I can not conceal from you my 
firmest belief that such a discussion will, at the end, put 
all of you on better terms with vegetarianism, which 
exactly like positivism, loota odd at first, but the more 
it is investigated the more it is liked and accepted. 

This belief in the final triumph of vegetarianism is not 
dictated by arrogance or self conceit, but is based on the 
e.tperiences of thousands of men, who accept vegeta- 
rianism now, although they were bitterly opposed to it 
before. I, for instance, began my investigation of diet 
problems 17 years ago with the express intention to put 
down vegetarianism. Proud of my so called high ednea- 
tion, I wished to prove to those "crazy" vegetarians how 
nnich they tranagresa the laws of health. All my biases, 
my previous intellectual training, my habits, were bent 
toward one end: to prove the utility and advantages of 
flesh-eating. As long as there was a slightest pretext 
til hold my own, I continued my contest with vegetarians. 
Hut instead of victory I found a defeat' I found th'it 
II my b ast d -t h t d and h I 

>j hmngnfit mpa n th tl 

kI ty a d 1 b rat d 1^ t f g t n 

Ait mj n rsn^tglj, tantlj g n t a 
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revere as our heat teaehera, I am not at all diamayed by 
my own littleneas, but the very greatness of the occasiim, 
the very dflsire to prolong your precious lives, gives me 
boldness to assert that you, as positiviats, are better i>re- 
pared for a change in the modes of living and vpill aouiier 
accept vegetarianism than any other class of men of tlie 
same intellectual calibre. Omitting even the iutrinxic 
value of vegetarianism, there exists a atriking siniihirity 
between it and positivism: similarity both in the ajiirit 
of their teaching and in moral requirements needed 
for their growth and acceptance. The affinity whicJi 
exists between them and which makes eai;h one iif 
the two so easily converted into the other, may be at 
once understood by those few, who like myself, conibiue 
both theories in one harmonious wliole. Kut for tlio 
rest, I think, it is a novel trait which must be shown 
with more stress and precision, even before I begun to 
plead my cause. 

Take our religion. It is a beautiful demonstrable sys- 
tem of thought and conduct, in perfect harmony witli 
science, brii^ing to ua all the spiritual support and 
enjoyment which can be given by any religion V\'b si^e 
its immense superiority to Christianity, we are well 
]irepared to meet every serious objection; we know tliat 
the common sense of masses and the best aspiration of 
the ^e are on our side — and yet, with all these advHu- 
tages, we are but few in number and our religion is 
spreading painfully slowly. This alow progress is tlie 
result of several causes. Firet of all, the inertia which i» 
to be overcome is too great. Our religion tends to tadk-iil 
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e1ini^[Ba in doraesfic, political, indartriKl, uid aoeial 
life while people »t Urge [ eepeoialy privileged fhiimn] 
do not like to be bothered with theae ehangea. It is oo 
much eoeiet for them to sbnt their ejea and ean, to 
reinaiD where the; Kre and to repeat against us the wme 
ntole objections which were refoted a long tine ago by 
many of our wise and brilliant teachaia. Hie aeoond 
retardii^ cnuae ia plainly seen in those, who are bold and 
euergetic enough to overcome inertia, who oonld uphold 
the must radical theories, become sooialiata or atheists 
and, with all that, bitterly denounce the religion of 
Humanity. This is caused by rank individualism of our 
time. Most of the people, who outgrow the theological 
etfLge of ilevelopment, have a deep aversion to reu^nize 
iLiiy thing superior to their big I; they feel that with this 
recognition Lords of Creations are placed in a dependent 
an<I insignificant position losing their privilege of acting 
without restraint. So great is the aversion of individu- 
alixts to any restriction of Individual Sovereignty that, 
with all their disrespect for any religion whatever, they 
do not even recognize positivism as one of the "miserable" 
religiouB but regard it as a speculation of the half-crazed 
briiin ! ! 

Ko the only persona who might understand, accept 
and find consolation in our religion are those who are 
manly enough to stop away from the beaten track, but at 
the same time have a strong religious feeling and are 
ready to submit their life to the commandments derived 
from the recognition of Humanity as the Supreme Being. 

Such a combination can not be found in very many ' 
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peraoiw at preseBt; and yet, the number of poaitivieta :8 
but a smalt fraction of those who would gladly acc6]>t 
the religion of Humanity if our voice would reach them. 
Fuhappily (hey are scattered amoDg the various classes, 
occupations aud deuoraiaations, and to reach them, we 
must address promiscuous audiences of individualists, hear 
the sneers and miBrepresentations of hundreds, who have 
no affinity toward out religion, m order to find one who 
boldly accepts and confesses it 

Now, my friends, vegetarian isra stands exactly in the 
same position toward the people and requires exactly the 
same moral qualifications for its acceptance. Believe me 
for a while (what I will prove afterwards) that vege- 
tarianism is just as strongly fortified hy history, common 
sense, science and moral aspirations, as positivism is. AIT 
objections which we hear around us, are hut stale objec- 
tions refuted long time ago and used either by the inert, 
unwilling to break the fashions of the day, or by men 
with sufficient boldness and character but unwilling to 
restrain their self-indulgence or individualisK.* So in 
our case, as in yours, only those may become converts, 
whose manly, resolute character ia combined with a desire 
of self p w g ss b h ir tastes 
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ef moltitudei w1k> Derei will sooept or ersiL.iuidn- 
staQd Tegetarianiun. 

At praaant, while I appeal to poaitiTuta, I have a ma 
oportunitj to plead Tegetariaiuaia not to one willing 
heart or ready ear, but to many at onee. And whj I 

Because you, who boldly and openly oonfeaa the leligion 
of Humanity, are alieady rebels againat the pieTailing 
code of opinions and molality. You are not ineit mes ; 
yon are able to stem the wild current of indiTidiudism 
and to bear all the shoc^ and friotiona derived &om 
your manly resolution. At the same time, by sabminion 
to Humanity, by the growing love and gntitade to Her, 
you acquire strength for self-improvement and are con- 
stantly striving to submit selfish, individualistic propen- 
sities to the higher law of altruism. You, therefore, 
combine all the moral requirements needed for the 
acceptance of vegetarianism ; and I have no doubt, that 
many of you will accept it when properly presented to you. 

In everything, bad or good, the first step is the most 
difficult. By accepting positivism you have made tbe 
first step off from the beaten track; io much easier for 
you to make another step in accepting vegetarianism. 

A close kinithip between the religion of Humanity and 
diet reforms beconiea still more apparent, irheD we 
compare the mental qualifications required for their 
understanding or draw a parallel between their main 
deductions. 

Tlie rationale of diet reform, ns that of our rel^pn, is 
based on the great inductions disclosed to us by Aiwuste 
Comte in the celebrated hierarchy of science and in th« 
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importftnt law tliat phenomena of a higher science can- 
ngt be explained by the methode of the lower ones. 
In fact: 



Any diet reform can be 
cloivrly understooJ only by . 



. The religion of Human- 
ity, can be clearly unJer- 
niind : Ribb'd only by mind ; 

1) capable to see that the i) fa]f.<4ble to see that the 
laws of health, although mori^'ijavelopment though 



<lependeut on physical oi 
chemical laws, may be fully 
explained only with the 
lielp and by the methods 
of ]5iol%'y.* 

2) capable of rising itself 
above the common opinion 
that the diet accepted by tl"** a religion or philos- 
the surrounding society is ophy accepted by the sur- 
tlie best, or that this diet roundingsocioty isthebest; 
develop strong that only this particular 



dependbiit pQ cosmic, and 
biological la.W8.inay be fully 
explained only. "With the 
help and by the metho^Is of 
Sociology. 

2) capable of rising its^tf 
above the common opinl/ih - 



and healthy men. 

Any diet reform teaches 

1) That the surest way to 
attain better health does 
not consist in drug medi- 



system can develop all the 
goodness in a man. 

Eeligion of Humanity 
teaches us: 

1) That the surest way to 
attain a better order of 
things does not consist in 



* The great iniportBDce of tliU qualification wijl be plainly 
»ceti ill the second part when we will consider the sdeiitific proofs 
ill favour of vegetarianism. 




cation or bleeding, but in 
the pimfi4stion of blood 
by taking onljr pnie and 
healthy nntriment, eren 
when the food doea not 
agree with oui peraraat- 
taetee. 

2) The more oodpTete ia 
the subjection 'of. bate to 
health i. e. ^e leea we are 
moved b^'the gratification 
of ourpenonal inoUnatiosB, 
the more we live in accord 
with the physical laws dia- 
cIoBed by Humanity; and 
'iTion, the very pleasure in 
eating, which ia vainly 
8<mght by the eenHnal, 
ooinea merely as a result 
(if pliyaical health. 

The previiiling tendency 
(if our ago, taken in its 
best form, is to be guided 
by taste in ortler to arrive 
to a healthy nutrition ; but 
those who accept any diet 
reform must completely re- 
verse this pernicious pre- 
cept; they keep on the 
first place the cousidera- 



politioal doctoring or revo- 
lutiona, bat in tlie improva- 
ment of our dail j life, even 
when the oondaot pnrsned 
doea not mtitty the demand 
of penonal eigoyment or 
comfort - 

3} The more complete ia 
the antgeotion of egoism to 
altraiam L e. the less we 
pnisae oar penonal aims, 
the more we live in aoeord 
with the moral laws of Hu- 
manity; and then, the very 
|iereonal happineaa, whith 
is so vainly sought by the 
individualists, comes as a 
result of moral health. 

The key-note of indivi- 
dualism taken in its best 
form (Utilitarianism) is to 
be gui<led hy personal hap- 
piness is order to accom- 
plish the greatest amount 
of good; but those who 
accept the religion of Hu- 
manity, must completely 
reverse this fatal doctrine: 
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tioss of henltli and regard 
the pleasurable sensation as 
a possible result of the pro- 
per course taken. 



they keep on the .first place 
tbeir duties toward othent, . 
aud regard the personal 
happiness ae a possible re- 
sult of the proper course 
taken. 
I could extend this parallel still farther, but even this 
is enough to show that both systems, seemingly so wide 
apart from each other, bring into actiyity the same 
disposition of charaeter, the same faculties of mind and 
teach us the same lessons; so that the acceptance of tliti 
one of them is not a hindrance but rather a help for 
the acceptance or farther development of the other. And 
now, when the secret of Auguste Comte is fully discloacil, 
you will better understand why our master was irresist- 
ibly drawn toward several diet reforms and why, had he. 
lived longer, he would have added to the total abstinence 
of coffee, tobacco and wine — the total abstinence of 

I can tell you another atiU more striking example of 
the same kind. It was three years ago, when I lived in 
a Kussian community in Oregon, that I witnessed a 
curious moment in the life of Russian Nihilists wlio^e 
fierce opposition to any restraint whatever was gradually 
calmed down and substituted by the interest and sym- 
pathy toward the religion of Humanity. Before even 
tliey were able to account for the change which was 
going on in them, they had turned all their energy 
into self improvement. And, although I always kei>t 
my diet "notions" in the back ground and never repve- 
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si'titwl them an nu in 1 1 is pi i table or bLiiiliug (It-dm-tinn of 
nut religiouj ftU of the mpmbera uf the community 
HlHindoneit the use of tohncco, intoxicating drinks, tK* 
ami coffee anil some of them tutaly und forever abstaitieil 
from meat. All this waa acuumplished without any 
compulsion or vote by a mtyorilj, but with tlie sponta- 
neity and resolutioa bo t^haract eristic ftiuong the religiuiiK 
converts. And it in one of the most gratifying ploasui"« 
of my life to see and to watch the development of thesii 
young men, who inapitu of hard labor and poverty, are 
constantly improving their health, whoso hygietiii- 
"notions" only inci«ase their devotion to our ndigiiiii 
and whu are full of tliauks to Ilnmanity for the enjoy- 
ment which they tind in life, since they abandoned the 
sonsual aiid engrossing habits. 

.So far I have spoken of positivists tending towards diet 
reform; but, to complete my illustration, I must men- 
tion some reverse cases, when diet reformers have tlie 
same irresistible affinity towards the religion of Humanity. 
I know one of such Ciiaea in metaphysical Germany wliidi 
is so slow to respond to positivism, that, np to tlie 
present time, there was not a single group in sympathy 
with us. But since our Russian friends in Mun 
hegan to spread the New Gospel among their Geru 
acquaintances — the most heartiest respond and n. 
vivid interest so far was showii by the vegetarians of 
IVEunich. One pamphlet of iMr. Harrison and Mr. Kills' 
article on Positivism are already translated and printml 
in their vegetarian magazine and they ask for more books 
ex(ilaiuing the religion of Humanity. "Tliej are longiii}; 
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for religion" writes to me oile of luy EuBsian friends 
"the very vegetarianism of theirs is based not so much on 
the common considerations of health as on high moral 
principles." 

I myself was a vegetarian several years before I found 
my peace and comfort in the religion of Humanity and, 
knowing from my personal experience what a good pre- 
paratory drill their is in vegetarianism, I venture to 
predict that the first German positivists will come from 
the rank of vegetarians. 

So close is the relation between the two sj stems, that 
when last year my Russian friends tried to dissuade me 
from going to Russia — telling me of the extreme vigi- 
hmce and severity of Russian i;overnment and ul' the utter 
in 1 possibility of pro plating the wligion of Humanity — 
I went to Russia all the same, because I liad relied on 
the very secret of mine which I am disclosing now. If 
I would find my private movements restricted too much 
there, I would try to obtain the permission for a cwirae 
of public lectures on diet reform.* 

Even Russian government would not suspect in my 
lectures anything dangerous to the safety of the Empire, 
and they wouM gladly allow me to ruin my reputation. 
And a ruined, nian I would be, no doubt, in a society 
which so grossly indulges in gourinandism. My lectures 
on no-tobacco, no-wine, no-tea, no coffee, no meat, no-salt 
diet would arouse indeed groat indignation among 

• No jinWic lecturp wliatcvpi' is jioaaibli' in RuBBi» iinlesH ppr- 
mitted by the RovflriiniKiit. LBoturta ou ruligiuUB Bubji'ctn are 
strii:lly furbiddcu. 
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"lunrncil" doctors anil profeason; man^siieenaiicljokea 
would be lavished on me by the preaa; but, if on erery 
buiiilreil of those who regard me u insane, I would 
find one person to respond and sympatbiae with mj 
"aticRtic" notions, I should be fully lewarded for all the 
tronbles and worry of such lectures; beoause I would 
single out those persona to whom I oould speak prirately 
about the religion of Humanity with the full assUTanoe 
tliat they would accept positivism too. 

The affinity existing between the two movements 
becomes still more obvious, if we remember that the one 
is directed toward the improvement of physical h'ealth, 
while the other, toward the improvement of moral health. 
}'oth movements are but two sides of the same integral 
self improvement of man and must therefore naturaly 
supplement each other. 

I have said before that you, poeitivists, are well 
prei>ared to accept vegetarianism. I conclude this intro- 
duction by Baying that vegetarians (especially those who 
remain yet as individualists) are just as much prepared 
to accept the religion of Humanity. And my eametit 
suggestion and advice is not to ignore those 'crazy' vege- 
tarians, not to regard them with a haughty contempL In 
Kluuich, as in Russia, as in London you will find them 
just as much abreast with science, just as sincere and 
aglow with the desire of self -improvement, just aa reso- 
lute in carrying out their convictions, as you are. They 
are our beet mates in carrying out the work of mor&l 
regeneration ; and our plain duty is to hasten the foaion 
between these two movements, which are destined to, 
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aceomplish. the same great end and which ought not tii 
ignore or naglect each other. 

With these remarks and conclusions we can now 
ciiaeider the strength of vegetarianism; firstly, from « 
moral point of view, and secondly, by the scieiitilic 
scrutiny of its utility. 




MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. 



One of the ralea of rethotic is that the ationgert 
argiimenU or the most paulonate appeals are to be placed 
nt the end of a composition. Apcordiug to this, I ought to 
nrarve the moral consideratioUB in fJavor of v^etatuniani 
to the end of my appeal, heoanae they are espeoiallj 
Huitable to produce strong and hurting effects. 

Hiatory of mankind prorea that hundreds of millions 
of people abstaining now from meat do it exclusively 
(111 nmml or religious ground.* And, were I addrensing 
iiiyHelf to a promiscuous audience, I should certainly avail 
iiiyneif of an only legitimate privilege of carrying out 
my [>ointB and in putting the utmost stress on the moral 
side of vegetarianism. But in appealing to positiviste, 
I might to reverse the common practice. We, positivistx, 
ati'eady acknowledge the supremacy of feelings over the 
intellect; our philosophy is absorbed by and subordinated 
to our religion and we are already in the habit of measur- 
ing everything by its moral titneaa. And if we differ 
among oureelvee on certain i^uestiona of diet, ws differ 

* Budhism alone [mih ita strung sympathy for all liviDg 
brings] embrace^MVTiirilf of uiaukiud ; bcBiiles, many partial 
nstrivtion and lituitHtious as to thi? us« of mwt are set up bj 
llrahmius, Greek and Roman L'atliulii; c;hur<:Uea, by Haboiaedan 
aiiJ by Jewish religious. 
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not Iwcause onr moral nuture ia weak or needs awakeniiig, 
tut because tlie intellectual grounds are so uncertain as 
to allow persona of the same moral aspirations and of tlie 
same scientific education to arrive to different, sometinniK 
quite opposite eoneluaions. Hence, our main point of 
issue lies not in the moral, but in the intellectual consid- 
enitions of vegetarianism. In fact, who could dare in 
snspect Auguate Comte of moral laxity merely because 
he ate meat? How amusing would be an attempt to 
convert into vegetarianism men like him, hy au appeal 
to their morality, while they eat meat only on account i»f 
its supposed usefnlnesst Surely, any man, who in ail- 
dressiug positivists would rely chiefly on the display of 
rcthoric and sentimental feelings, would show himself 
thorougly ignorant of the character and disposition of 
the body addreaaed. At first I intended to omit entirely 
moral considerations in my appeal to positivists, hut I 
changed my mind when, in my last search through the 
hooks dealing with diet questions, I read two articles of 
l>r. Carpenter * with the same arguments (gainst vege- 
tai-ianism, which I have heard many a time, hut always 
regarded as unworthy of serious and deliberate dispute. 
Hearing such arguments in a private conversation, I 
usually had left them unheeded, trying to draw the 
attention of my opponents to other more plausible proofs 
and considerations. But after I have seen these very 
arguments recorded in a scientific review under the 
renowned name of Dr. Carpenter, I cannot disregard 
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them, anil must ahaw their n 

Dr. Carpenter's olgectioui againat "Mntimentaliam" of 
vegetarians may be aanuned up in two propoeitionB: 

l}Cattle are BO much benefited by man'a protection; 
tlu-y enjoy ao much by being provided with food and 
xlieltar, that the horrors of slaughtering, especially if 
deatli is inflicted with the least amoaut of suffering, an 
Iiut a trifling inooavenience, when oompued with their 
life long unbroken chain of pleasures. 

2)If it is immoral to kill animal for food, then the 
HHine immorality exists when the people kill animals 
duKtroying onr food or infecting our houses. Coneiatency 
tliitrefore requires that all such "sentimentaligta" whu 
iiliHtAin from meat on moral grounds, munt cease eatirelv 
tliiiir strugglo fur existence and offer everything what 
they pniduce, even their own bodies to a free and 
unmolested use of jiests which aliw are sentient aud 
living animals. 

In his first proposition T>r. Cari)enter attempts to 
iirgue tJie question from the cuttle jwint of view i, e. he 
Httenipts to show tliat the slaughtering does not appear 
til cattle so eniel as usually represented by vegetariana. 
I iim, for one, perfectly willing to admit cattle opiuions 
nn at ODce binding and conclusive on the question whieh 
diroctl} affects their life. I>ut unfortunately we have 
no means ef obtaining their opinion and if any one 
atloiiipts to speak in behalf of cattle, he must necessarily 
use the subjective method i. e. apply to their case the 
manifestations of human feelings verified by the hiuuaa ' 
Hie. 
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Evidently such a method would not represent uattlc'd 
view even when used with caution and imjiartiality. 
But when it is used with a preconceived notion to defend 
the existing practice and is so ohviously unfair and 
shallow as Dr. Carpenter's interpretation of cattle's 
feeling, then it beconies entirely worthless. IJoea Dr. 
Carpenter realy believe in the existence of a man with a 
sound mind and any claim to a moral being who would 
call his life an unbroken chain of pleasures if he is amply 
provided with food, shelter, books and all aesthetical 
pleasures even academical honours with the initials 
F.R.H., but with understanding that his children may be 
taken at any time and killed ; that bo himself may be, at 
option of his provider, separated from his friends and 
relatives, and in reaching full maturity be painlestily 
killed by the current of some ingeniously laid and hidiU'tt 
from him electric battery. If nobody except insane ur 
con su mated libertines would support Dr. Carpenter's 
assertion, what right haa he to force on the cattle the 
opinion of those who already degraded themselves far 
below even a cattle's standard of momlityi 

Let ua drop therefore the discussion of Dr. Carpenter's 
first proposition. The sooner we forget this spociment 
of human unfairness and sophistry, the better for us. 
I/!t US turn our attention to his second proposition which 
is far more plausible because it points to tbe propriety of 
slaughtering from the " human " point of view and shows 
bow this act affects human beings. In such case the use 
of hiiman logic and the reference to human affections in- 
stead of being o farce, as in the first proposition, becomoa 




^ft lH(;itiinate umi powerful weapon wliich cBDliot bo so 

Titif(ir» ull, yfn must ackuowle(l);e & natural aversion to 
kill liny aeutleut beuig. be it evea a pest destroying our 
fund or a pai'OBite living on our body. This aven'ion 
triiiu btooilelied and uxliiiction of life is a uommutt truit 
III' all herbivorous and frugivoroua nnimala; only carniv- 
om et^uy the eight of Buffering and doatb convulflious of ' 
tlieir violiius. Uenue, iro have to admit that any 
Ininsgriisfiion i>f this dueply inborn feeling must be pain- i 
fui aud degrading, t.e. immoral, for tlie transgressor. 
Hut the acceptance of Dr. Carpenter's premises does not , 
li*iid ua to the iieceptani:e of his contluaiona ; beuauau thid 
very fact of aversion from the slaughter is greatly 
iiioiiitialileby the other cons ide ration a. On the one hand, 
il is modified bj the kgieeof ap[roach if a kdled animd 
t<i our own speuus Killing HHPcta f r instance is i^r 
IrsH repulsiie or immoral than killing of birds while 
killing of mimmds afltots us the most On the other 
lumd, this very aversion is So modihible by the necessity 
111 .self -protect! on that in many dies we ha\e to rever-e 
our exi»ei'ieuus an 1 to a hut Ihat killing of mammal 
wolf or tigei affects us but very little while killing of 
an innocent and h,ir;nlois bird lills us with the sense of 
ildPlHjst and lasting remorse. 

Hut, after all this, as long as we guide ourselves by ths 
utilitarian oonsi derations aud e tl e b bjected method, 
we shall never come to any defin te c ncl s on Many 
inuy still adhere to Tir. Carpenter s op n on that killing 
any ;iiiima! is equally immor I and h le some of them, 
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hotding this opinion, may lefrain from any kiliing what- 
ever; others may, with equal weight, assert that if we 
kill a tiger to save our life we may juet as well kill an 
ox, if eating of his flesh is indiapensable to our health. 
I might protest against this equalization of feeling, seeing 
that it is supported only by the class of society which is 
relieved from the horrible work of butchering. Basing 
myself on personal experience I may say that if those 
refined ladies and gentlemen, who agree now with Itr. 
Carpenter, be ever put in a necessity to butcher an 
animal, especially the one which is nurtured and raised 
by them or by their children — they will find the horror 
and aversion of auch an act so intense that most of them 
would rather refuse to eat meat, than to get it at such a 
cost ; and certainly all of them will find at once a marked 
ditference between the killing of a domesticated animal 
and the killing of a poisonous snake or a wild carnivorous 
animal ever threatening the safety and the lives of men 
and men's dependents. 

But, I repeat ^ain, even these objections based on a 
subjective method will hardly produce any permanent 
effect on the minds of those who may be gui<le(l at the 
time by a quite different train of subjective desires and 
feelings. To come to any definite and unbiased solution 
we must find some firmly established scientific data in the 
objective order of nature, which would prove that our 
aversion to killing is a modifiable feeling, and thus, by 
putting limits to our subjective conjectures and vicissi- 
tudes, will gnide us in any farther deduction or practical 
application. 
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The poflitive metLoel'of Terifioation the mbjectiTe <Ie- 
fltictiim Itom the objective order of natoic is the verr 
fifiinitation of our philosophy and reli^'iun ; and if meo ••! 
thtudogical or metaphyiiical turn of mind may slill object 
to it [enpecially if the teanlt of Boch investigation d-t 
not correttpond to their expectatiomi ] it i» the only 
in<!thod to which is doe the wonderfnl progress of 
modern neience. It is aecepteil by aU lea<iing mindd of 
our age, even when they reject the moral ilcJuetion of 
pfisitive philosophy I e. the religion of Hunwnity. Mu<;h 
more must such a method be binding on all religiouB 
IKwitivist, 

I^t IIS than verify with the help of science the qnea- 
t.injiH involved in this particular case ; and to this en^], 
ha us re-:all to our mind a few gcneially accepted 
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1 ) Kviiry orj;'ariism, whether consi 


dons nr not, is 


ili.w..d with the instinct of sulf-pi 


resorvation and 


liKtiiMcii to the ilostiuctive inllucn 


W(S of surrouu.! 


:'li-ni«ntH. 




2) Undur the direction of t) s n 


( t the lilo i 



nrtivit.y of evory atom const t tn an rjinisiii aro 
Hitlwirvicnt to the wolfai* of tl 1 ole 

;!) This instinct, hoing a far i ro f,(i er 1 ittrihute of 
nrpmic lifo than consciousne i sat tie same time a 
njiint polunt agent in atl vital procrsM.s. E\ui in hif^hly 
ili'Vi'!o]iu(l and self conscious oi'giiiiism most of the vital 
]in«ui[wiis of the ^rcatost impurtance are guided by this 
iiJ<!<insciious, but powoifiil iind ,>ver adivo and all di- 

tin({ instinct wLtliout an iiitcfiVivnte tjf volition. And 




the display of this iuatinct is especially seen in cases 
when a snddea injury is inflicted on the organism and 
when its vital forces are enei^etically directed to repair 
tlie injury done, to compensate the loss inflicted, and to 
exi>el the injurious elements. 

Break a bone or cut a tree and you will see how, under 
the active and feverish display of the instinct of self- 
|i reservation, the injured part is not only healed aurl 
cemented, but is covered with extra layers of atoms to 
prevent the repetition of the same injury in future. And 
Hil this done without a slighteat interference of our 
intellect or volition. 

4) Therefore, in defining what constitutes an organism, 
we by no means take into consideration ali the elements 
needed for its existence, but only those which ai* 
governed by the instinct of seif-preservation. Air, fur 
instance, is much needed by every oi^onism, but nobody 
thinks of including the atmospheric air into the concep- 
tion of the organism of a man or of a tree^; because, in 
case of immediate danger threatening the very existence 
of the organism, atmospheric air remains inditferent to 
this accident or, rather, obedient to the general cosmic 
laws, while every atom constituting the organism is sud- 
denly thrown off from the ordinary routine channels and 
is energetically directed toward the preservation of the 

5) Lastly, as a mere corrolnry of the previous statement, 
we may say, that the atoms and parts of one organism 
urs more intimately connected with each other than with 
the atoms or elements not included into this organism. 
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Now to these general indnctione w« must add another 
unit jirobtibly the grandest discovery of our age, oamely: 
till! exixtence of social oigaaisms whose peculiar dietiiic- 
tion fruiii others is, that every atom constituting a social 
(ij'K'ttn is en<towed with fuelings, intellect and will. 

This peculiarity requires for the inrestigalion of social 
[ihenomena a method somewhat different from the methml 
iiRiid in Biology, hut it does not exempt Sociology from 
the subjection to the laws already operatiug in other 
more general sciences. Therefore, all hiological induc- 
tions just enumerated by us must be fully applicable to 
a social organism and unless we upset all the teachings 
and discoveries of Auguste Comte we must recognise that ; 

1) A social organism is endowed with the instinct of 
BO<;i:Ll pi'eservation which in the course of development of 
Miiciety, becomes far more powerful, than the instinct of 
wlf preservation of individuals forming the social or- 

2) The healthy normal growth of society requires thi! 
subserviency of individual lives aud activities to the 
welfare of the whole ; or, in other words, the individuals 
must consciously perform the same duties which are 
uncnnBciously carried out by the atoms of our body or 
a tree; i. e. to serve the whole regiirdless of its being 
liiialthy or sickly, crooked or straight, high or low in the 
scale of creation. 

The degree of social welfare and prosperity depends 
only upon the degree of the realization of this geneml 
law of oi^auic growth; and reversely, the more people 
think themselves independent of the whole, the more 
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misery and niiBfortune must befall a society with such 
rebellious children. 

3)1 Although the individualiBtic tendencies of mir age 
revolt against this law, and many still persist in livinfj 
fiir themselvea onlj , it is obvious that the most impoi-tant 
and vital processes needed for the development of society 
are directed wholly by this silent, unconBcious but none 
the less powerful instinct of self-preservation of the 
whole. It compells even the most rebellious or selfish 
to live for others; it limits their individualism to such 
un extent that even they cannot transgress the law of 
continuity and humbly take up the work of their pre- 
dpsessors just at the point when it was left and continue 
it in the direction soinetimes wholly inadequate to their 
own ideas or desires. 

The display of this ever working and all guiding 
instinct is seen with especial clearness and force in times 
when a society is threatened by some imminent danger 
tttnl when a multitude of men, each supposing to follow 
liis own volition, arise in a body, willing to sacrifice their 
lives and the welfare of their families in order to save 
the whole. And they arise to carry out this resolve 
with the same readiness and spontaneity with which our 
hand suddenly and involuntarily rises to receive the 
blows directed toward more vital organs. 

So matter by what ingenuity or sophistry this phe- 
n<nnenon is explained by individualists, we positivists, 
know that its only true and scientific explanation is to he 
found in the recognition of the social organism wluch 
alike with all other organisms is endowed with the same 
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1 but powerful inalinct of iioif-jiresetTation, 
This grand scieutilic discovery eKplaiiis luojiy riddl<^s 
which constantly baffle tlie spwiulntive oa|;acitii» of iinii- 
vidualiete and methaiiliypiciaoB, With the help of thin 
discovery wo see at once : { 1 ) that social ut^uism, not 
having reaulied the state of comiilete diffKreiitiatitin and 
nintiial dependence of parte, miiet grow; and pwgreiw 
tlwrafore becomes an organic necessity. ( 2 ) The fact uf 
ei>oiaI growth toward tlie light explainn also why mi-ii 
Kive preference to the good or havif avereion to tiie bwl ; 
and why good actions prevail over bad ones; these two 
pUenomena cease to have a niysticHl ori^riu, but become 
natural consequences of a blind obeiUeuoe to the vital 
force inherited in a social oi^anism. 3) I'he great dis- 
covery of social organisms settles forever the permaneut 
contest between free-will theory and fatalism; because 
it proves that man's activities are fatalistic so far s» 
they are dii'ectod by the iiuuousiiious but [Mjwerful soitiid 
instinct and at the same time they itre free-willed in 
proportion as they are modiliabk by his volition within 
the narrow limits of molecular motions; volition may 
either "lielp or retard the devoiopmoiit of the whole, Imt 
never can be so strong as to check it. 4) Tliis conception 
alone explains history, forms a solid foundation for 
sociology, serves us as a guide in our moiiil actions and 
brings us to the only religion which may unite all men 
in one spiritual brotherhood. 

IJut, as our object here is not to treat the wliuie posi- 
tive philosophy, we prefer to limit ourselves to the tHsk 
Bet before us at the beginning of tlus chiiptur, and will 
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try to show how the ohjective fact of the existence of 
ti social ot^aniBm settles a subjective controversy about 
the moral consideratioDs of Yegetarianism. 

To accomplish this task, we shall only ascertain what 

constitutes a social organism. Here, certainly, ae in the 

c:ise of the individual oi^nism, we shall exclude every- 
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«o as to hasten or retard their activities in accordiince 
with his immediate need. Their uniform and unchange- 
able life remains subject to other more general, biologicjd 
liiws and cannot displiiy e\tra energy in time of social 
stress and danger. . 'I'hey are not subject therefore, to 
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Man is bound to be a bitter enemy to the iqjurioua 

animals, till they are subjugated or exterminated. He 
is bound to thie not only by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation but by the very instinct of social - preservation, 
which is BO strongly imbedded in every atom of a social 
organism. In regard to harmless animals man must be 
guided by his- natural aversion to killing and cease that 
'wanton destruction of innocent birds and animals which, 
being a fashionable passion of our time, indicates only our 
present brutality. But toward the domesticated animals 
man's relation must be of the most affectionate character. 

Of course, this classification of our relation toward 
animals, like any other classification in science, is not a 
precise one, because it is impossible to draw a distinct 
and clearly deflsed line of demarkation. Even our 
relation toward domesticated animals varies greatly ac- 
cording to the degree of mutual affection and under- 
standing which exists between man and animal ^ and our 
feelings toward the horse and dog will always be more 
intense and friendly than the feelings toward the rumi- 
nant animals ot to the domestic fowl.* 

Regardless of all the imperfections in the minor details 

* Domestic fowls, in the light of our invBStigatiou, mast be 
properly placed among such animals which, like the bee, are Dse- 
ful, bnt cannot respond to hnman affectiona or needs. The only 
redeeming point in favour of domeaticated fowl is the extreme 
fondness shown to them by onr children. Any one, who witneBseJ 
the bitter cry of a child when it first learns that its pet chicken 
is killed and eaten, will agree with me that the moral harm in 
slaughtering even a fowl far exceeds all physical benefits derived 
from chicken broth. 
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this purely theoretical deduction explains to as and set? 
one tnitb at least beyond any doubt ; namely, that mao's 
attitude toward domesticated animals esaentially ditfeiv 
from his attitude toward wild anitnaU ; the difference 
being based not on sentiment only, bat on that most 
general and commonly accepted principle that all parts 
of an oi^ni§m are more closely connected with each 
other than with other elements or parts of nature. And 
now, bailing ourselves on this comparatively late discovery 
of pot^itive science, we may completely refute the asser- 
tion of I>r. Carpenter that, if we kill a moth injuring 
our clothea, we are jastified in killing an os for oor food. 
The organic connection with domestic animals was un- 
known in the past and is hardly recognised at present; 
and yet, ihe uncon.soiuus feeling of common bonds and 
tommun destiny was working its way through inuiie- 
morial age.s with a Htriking iit-rsii^tfriicy and force, always 
impressing the human mind, through one channel or 
an-jther, with moral obligations towani dumestii-ated 
animiils. We trace its working in the religious teHching 
'if the worl'l, all of whic-h prescribe a mild an.l gentle 
tr'atmi^nt of domesticated animals. In some religions 
this prescription had reached almost a scieniific clearness 
anrl perfection : Japanese, for instance, are allowed to be 
fed on fish or wild game; but killing anj- liomestiiated 
animals is regarded by their religion as the most out- 
rageous sacrilege. The sanie bund of union between man 
aii'l animal is seen al.^ in the avcr-ion to meat ealiim, 
which is so prominently advocated by many religions atnl 
constitutes the main stimulus of vegetarians of all times 
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and nations from Plutarcli and Pytliagoras up to our age. 

If we judge vegetarianism from the points of view of 
iudividualiBts, ali those, who abstain from animal flesh 
and use tish, e^s, or dairy products, may be eaaily accused 
of inconsistency ; and such an accusation cannot be refuted 
as long as vegetarians refer to vague subjective feelings. 
But when they refer to the objective order of nature 
with its laws of organic development of society, they can 
easily prove that the seemingly inconsistent abstinence 
from meat is in accord with the working of the mute hut 
powerful instinct of social preservation — is a result of 
the ever-increasing aversion to the murder of the organic 
part of Humanity. And we, positivists, must agree at 
least in one point: that vegetarianism, judged from moral 
stand-point, possesses an unusual strength and is fully 
consistent with the requirements evolved from out inti- 
mate relation with domesticated animals.* 

•Our religion only strengthens this discovery of positive 
science; because in domesticated animals we have our 
fiiithful co-workers and powerful help in serving our 

* The nae of milk or butter may be iujurioua to health or not 
( that is quite another question ) but no one of n sound, uiisophist- 
icftl mind can say that taking some milk ttoia a cow ia just as im- 
moral as taking ter life. Man Las a perfect right to impose on 
domestic animalB the practice held in human society ; and if every 
man ia willing to give to otliers a part of his earning in return for 
nuItiAuious benefits of social life, why not then to impose th^ 
same taxation on domestic animals so completrly secureii in nil 
necessaries of life? Why eiempt them from giving a part of their 
milk or nool to those who still regard these products necessary 
for 9 Jieelthy life ? 




1 MotliHr — Humanity. Conecquently, alt wlu 
Duul'ess tile rclijjion of Uumaoity, evun it' they con^iilnr 
uifiat eating as a ucbessary couditioD for health, mm 
he reatrictBd by the religione fueting nt least bo far i 
Japanese are: i. e. they niAy eiit the flesh of only thcH 
asimals which do not constitute a part of Hum&itiliy} 
and always bear in their miud that the slaughtering a 
Etating of domesticated animals is but a trille less obje< 
tiouahle than the horrid crime of cannibalism and, Wu^ 
the latter, cannot be excused by any considoratioD i 
health. 

In the next part I shall go still &rther and show 
that any meat diet, eron restricted hy moral consideia- 
tiona, is useless for our health and very often only 
riuQS it. Those who will agree with my arguments, 
will recognize in vegetariaiiiam tho only rational diet 
which is capable to reatoro a perfect harmony between ' 
intellectual rec[uiromcQts of health on the one hand, anii 
iiur aversion to bloodshed on the other. For them vego- 
turianiam will have still more reaemblance to poaitiTisin; 
as t!)e chief beauty and attraction of the latter is, ae ws 
all know, the restoration of perfect harmony between 
Bcioute {aa an embodiment of our collective intellect) 
and religion (as an embodiment of our collective attach- 
ment to each othor). 
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Under what Conditions the Religion of 
Humanity can successfully compete with 
Socialisiii.?- .. 



Nobody can deny that masses of people become more and 'nibre _•' 
discontented. Their material condition may be a little better'' 
than 50 years ago, but they more fully recognize their human 
worth, and more keenly feel the chasm which separates them 
from the privileged classes.* 

Gigantic expenditure of money made by the generous rich for 
the physical, mental, and moral improvement of the labouring 
class, cannot prevent the growth of bitter feeling as long as the 
rich, willing to give any amount of money, shrink from social 
intercourse with the poor, and do not recognize them as their 
equals. 

It is not for nothing that I abandoned all my privileges and 
voluntarily associated myself with the poor during the last 17 
years. I can reveal to you a secret which Is usually kept\ 
unspoken in all class controversies. The poor can stand poverty,! 
but they cannot stand any longer a disgust and aversion which is/] 
constantly thrown info their faces, often together with pittance I 
money. No wonder that, deprived of the softening influences ot |l 
love and brotherhood, they eagerly turn their attention to the / 
preachers of hate and destruction. 

State Socialism is rapidly spreading among the masses, and 
becomes a terrific power in Europe. It may be an inconsistent 

" In Ihe privileged class I inclode dl who leceive for their services much 
lai^er compensation than > commoa Uboarer, and are conseqaently far better 
homed, clothed, and fed. 



and even mischievous theory, breathing more harm to society 

than good ; but it gives lo its advocates a daring, manly spirit, an 

enthusiasm and unbounded faith in its infallibility — and these 

qualities are the chief cause of their success. 

The approach of 3 great social and political cataclysm can be 

prevented only by the greatest forces at our disposal ; andj as we 
I know, that of all moral forces the force of Religion stands pre- 
\ eminent — ^on the Religion of Humanity, therefore, falls the 
I imperative duty to ch^ck the growth of Socialism. 

' To accomplish this duty, two conditions are strictly necessary ; 

1 First; Pcsitivists must change the field of their activity and seek 
the proselytes among the labouring class. They must address 
themselves directly to the people, and in the simplest possible 
language, devoid of all philosophical intricades. They must 
entirely abandon the idea that the conversion to the Religion of 
Humanity requires a long and elaborate scientific preparation or 
careful study of Augnste Comte's writings. True, Science as the 
only revelation of the new Religion, ought to be studied by all if 
possible ; but I affirm that persons devoid of education, but 
craving for the religious food, can at once and easily catch the 
central idea of Positivism, i.e., the existence of Humanity as a 
living and Supreme Being. All that is needed for conversion, is 
freedom from theological or metaphysical tenets, a brave manly 
heart, acting not from the fear of personal punishment, or from 
desire of personal rewards, a largely developed altruism and a 
degree of intelligence sufficient,' say, to understand Herbert 
Spencer's articles on the Social Organism. Any person with such 
qualities will naturally sympathise with the Positivist view of 
Humanity, and out of many proofs of its existence will quickly 
appropriate those which would seem sufficient and conclusive to 
his mind — while many persons of superior intellect and extensive 
education, but fearing to lose their individual sovereignty — scorn 
the idea of Humanity as a Supreme Being, and flatly reject all 
demonstrations of Positivists, no matter how many and how 
efficient they may be. 
\ Men of mere learning ought to be let alone. Religion always 
I affects our emotions rather than intellect, and therefore we must 
/ seek the followers of the Religion of Humattity among men of 
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heart rather than men of brain. We may find good material 
among the common labourers ; thousands of them are fully 
prepared to listen to a new gospel. Our doctrine is much 
easier for the common understanding than the doctrines of 
Socialists, and yet the strength of Socialism arrives not from 
scientific discussions, but from a fearful increase of its followers 
among the common labourers. If we follow this example and 
address ourselves directly to the people, we find that even their 
leaders, Socialists, present a good material for conversion. Not 
all of them are incorrigible individualists ; a great many of them 
are full of noble altruism and heroic readiness for self sacrifice ; 
they often advocate revolution not from a love of destruction, but 
from complete ignorance of a better mode of action; they are 
bloodthirsty in theory while often very peaceful in life ; they are 
metaphysicians in politics because they never heard of Positivism. 
My past experience enables me to say that the Religion of 
Humanity may be accepted even by Russian Nihilists, and 
accepted with all enthusiasm and the fervour of true religious 
feelings. The main difficulty is not in converting labourers or 
Socialists, but in drawing their attention to this subject, and this 
brings us to another essential condition of success — to a change in 
the methods of propaganda. 

A mere superiority of our doctrine is not a sufficient claim for 
its adoption. A proud assurance that truth will triumph at the 
end, may not be realized at all, unless we add to it a religious 
enthusiasm and the same keen aversion to the existing evils, the 
same ardent desire to remove them as quickly as possible, the 
same readiness to self sacrifice which are so prominently 
developed among Socialists. Very probably that our best 
missionaries will come from the labouring class, because men 
who daily experience the biting bitterness of poverty and the 
ennobling, soothing influence of our Religion, will soon find the 
way to the hearts of their fellow-sufferers. They would stand as 
living examples of the universal adaptation of our Religion to all 
classes and circumstances; and Socialists would stop their 
derisive remarks that the Religion of Humanity, like all other 
religions, has a tendency to defend the existing order of things 
and therefore finds its followers only among the privileged classes. 



But no matter from what class our missionaries will come, they 
ought never to dwell on themes which do not go directly to the 
hearts of the poor ; they ought not to disguise their thoughts by 
obscure scientific language or argue from the individualistic point 
of view. They ought not to hesitate to proclaim on any occasion 
before any audience that only in religious submission to Humanity 
can we find a key for the solution of social problems ; that the 
Religion of Humanity is the only power which can lead us on the 
nirat and ihortest road toward the most radical changes ; that it 
is pre-eminently the religion for Socialists, the only true gospel 
for the suffering and afflicted. And when they will fearlessly, step 
by step, deduce the social aspect of our religion from our concep- 
tion of Humanity, they will certainly secure the attention ajid 
respect from their listeners. Besides, their burning religious 
enthusiasm will enkindle the same feeling in hundreds of others 
and make them docile and teachable. 

Now, basing myself on these two conditions (namely, a change 
of the field of action and a change of the methods of propaganda), 
I can more easily approach the discussion of a painful and 
delicate question : Why we Positivists, with all the beauties of our 
religion, with all the superiorities of our dogmas, remain for such 
a long time in obscurity, and are utterly powerless to check the 
spread of social gangrene. Certainly the fault is not in men. 
If there are already good missionaries among Socialists of any 
description, it would be queer indeed if the Religion of Humanity 
could not coin men of the same sterling qualities although with a 
different stamp. A cause of our weakness I see in our way of 
representing Positivism. 

Positivism stands between the two extremities, or rather 
harmonizes, the two extremities, in every question of vital 
importance. To preserve this philosophy in its purity, to explain 
and expand it in a most impartial spirit, we need cautious 
minds, well trained in scientific researches, and entirely freed from 
any passionate one-sided ness. Such is a duty involved in our 
Priesthood, our teachers. Without a class of teachers the 
Rehgion of Humanity will soon be disfigured by many partial 
distortions and could not go abreast with science. 

But it is clear, at least to my mind, that the qualifications of a 
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good teacher differ very much from those of a good missionary. 
One must clear our minds, another move our emotions. One 
must be a master of logic, another of eloquence. The less 
impulsive is one the better; while the other must raise his 
emotional nature to its highest pitch. One may be compared 
with an impartial judge issuing his verdicts ; another with a com- 
passionate brother who gives us desire to follow the path of duty, 
who supports us when we stagger, and lifts us when we fall. The 
ideal type of one is a world renowned scientist imbued with the 
Religion of Humanity ; the best type of another is an intelligent 
and intensely religious woman when freedom from family duties 
would allow her to act as a missionary. But even admitting that 
both functions properly belong to the Priesthood, they certainly 
must be performed by two different types of men, as no one can 
possess in equal degree these, almost excluding each other, 
qualities. 

Mr. Laffitte who, during twenty years, stood as the recognised 
director and leader of all Positivists, never thought of separating 
these functions. He took both on himself without making any 
effort to use them separately; and in every work of his we see 
him both as a teacher and as a missionary. His personal 
disposition to philosophical researches clothed in abstruse lan- 
guage, his utmost care to represent Positivism as a dogma, equally 
desirable to all parties, are indeed qualities of an excellent 
teacher, but they made him a feeble and ineffective missionary. 
Mr. Lafifitte's way of representing Positivism is too cold, scientific, 
and colourless; it cannot awake a dormant religious feeling, it 
will never reach the hearts of those who mostly need the support 
of the religion in order to be saved from Socialism and destruc- 
tion. His mode of propaganda may attract the educated people, 
but they (as a general rule, with few exceptions), belong to a class 
most contented with their present conditions, and the least 
disposed to the energetic self-devotional work of moral recon- 
struction. As long as Positivists will follow the example set 
by Mr. Laffitte, and approve his mode of propaganda, the 
Religion of Humanity will advance slowly — painfully slow for our 
age of press, steam, and electricity. 
I do not intend to criticise Mr. Laffitte. I regard him as our 
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best teacher, who, with an exemplary devotion and faithfuliiess, 
performs his difficult task : to be a successor of such a man as 
August Comte. I am not here to excite party divisions, but if 
a question arises concerning my religion, no respect to any man 
will keep roe from expressing my opinion, I fully indorse the 
words of Mr. Harrison in the last annual reports : " And where 
the central direction fails to satisfy us completely, we must 
devote our energies to supplementing rather than criticising it" 
Only in this spirit I urge my brother Positivists not to follow the 
established precedent, and to correct the mistakes already made. 
(a) Not to think that the scientific and thorough representation 
of Positivism is sufficient for the conversion of others ; and {l>) to 
separate as much as possible the function of teaching from that 
of propaganda. 

The duty of teachers is to go into details for those who feel 
already interest in the religion ; but to start the religious fire is 
a duty of missionaries. Good teachers we must have, and, thank 
Humanity, we have them already. What we sorely need now is to 
have good missionaries, and our energy must be directed mostly 
to their development and encouragement Let teachers represent 
Positivism in all its completeness; the missionaries — while 
keeping the whole of Positivism before their mental eyes so as not 
to distort it — will naturally dwell on those points only which may 
attract the sympathy of their listeners or arouse their emotions. 
And while there is only one method of representing Positivism 
scientifically, there is an infinite variety of the methods for 
missionary work. Take for example a man who by social 
standing is connected with the middle and high classes of society; 
he probably will impress them by the philosophical beauties and 
consistencies of the Religion of Humanity ; he will show how it 
solves all social difficulties and intellectual controversies of our 
time ; he will naturally clothe Positivism in mild and cautious 
expressions, />., in the shape most acceptable to his listeners. 
But he who will work among socialists and labourers will try to 
impress them by the extreme radicalism of our religion — radical- 
ism surpassing everything proposed by socialists. His bold and 
uncompromising language may raise alarm or disquietude among 
privileged classes, but the loss of approbation from one side 
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Will be fully compensated by the increase of the ardent follower 
from the other; because once socialists are charmed with th 
depth and radicalism of the Religion of Humanity, they wil 
inevitably exchange their inconsistent and vague doctrine fo 
Positivism, complete and harmonious in all its parts ; and what i 
more important, they will infuse into Posivitism the same deter 
mination and readiness to do active work which is so stronglj 
developed among them and so feebly represented by us. 

It is not my object to belittle one course and to praise only th< 
other. The propaganda of Positivism among the middle and higl 
classes is as necessary as among the poor. It may possibly b< 
that of the two courses of propaganda, the first one is the wises 
in England after all, because the revolutionary party is not sc 
dangerous here as on the continent and may be safely disregardec 
for a while. But as I intend to show how Positivism may checli 
the spread of revolutionary tendencies — I am obliged to say thai 
the first course, with all its wisdom and utility, will never accom 
plish this task. A person adhering to such a mode of represent 
ing Positivism may be full of sympathy to the suffering, full o1 
desire to improve their conditions; his personal goodness ma) 
captivate and convert every poor man who may come in contaci 
with him, but as long as the great majority of intelligent labourers 
could only hear or read his lectures, their hearts will not respond 
to his teaching, and they will continue to listen to socialists whc 
know better how to address the people. Only those may success 
fully contest with Socialism who fulfil the two conditions set forth 
at the beginning of this paper. 

Besides the difference among the classes of a society, there are 
still wider differences among the nationalities. Russians, for 
instance, reacting against despotism, but having no practical 
experience of citizens, naturally run into the wildest extremes of 
anarchy and advocate the most impracticable schemes of State 
Socialism and Communism. The more we admire their heroism 
the more we pity their blunders. Their precious lives must be 
saved, their energy directed to the better ends. But how ? The 
whole machinery of absolute government cannot put them down 
by force; they despise even science as long as its adepts are 
dishonest and selfish ; but I have hopes that they might listen to 
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the teachings of our religion if it is represented, by the right kind 
of missionaries, as a mighty power leading to the speediest realisa- 
tion of their most cherished hopes. The propaganda of the 
Religion of Humanity among Russian Nihilists, must necessarily 
take a Socialistic character, and from my past experience I 
venture to predict that if Positivism should ever succeed among 
Russians, it will differ from Positivism in England by giving more 
emphasis to its social aspects. You as a representative body of 
English Positivists, ought to be better acquainted with the 
character which Positivism will assume in its final ^ and successful 
contest with Socialism. To you, therefore, I must explain what 
I mean by " the extreme radicalism contained in our Religion," 
expressed in " bold and uncompromising language." My develop- 
ment of the " social aspects of Positivism " will bring before you 
some startling and novel deductions — besides it may be of some 
use as the first attempt to sketch a programme for a missionary 
work among Socialists and the labouring classes. 

Of course no Positivist (worthy of this name) will ever 
degenerate himself into a demagogue and treat the industrial 
problems apart from man's moral and religious requirements. 
He must clearly state at the very beginning that Socialism is only 
a result of religious obligations logically derived from our con- 
ception of Humanity, and that no solution of industrial 
difficulties can be properly understood unless a person has a 
correct knowledge of what is meant by the Religion of Humanity. 
Consequently he must always begin with the explanation of the 
two grand conceptions of Humanity and Religion, as both are 
grossly distorted in our age of Individualism. Humanity must 
be represented as a real, living supreme being, subject to the 
general laws of organic life, accumulating the achievements of 
the dead in order to improve the conditions of the living, 
endowed with all the attributes of human perfection, as a Being 
in and by whom we live, to whom we are under eternal obligation 
for everything we enjoy, to whom we owe gratitude, love, 
reverence and service. 

Religion must be regarded separately from its tempotary and 
dying forms and represented as a deeply set feeling of a com- 
plete submission of individuals to any concrete Being (real or 
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imaginary) whose superiority is beyond dispute, whose laws mu 
be implicitly obeyed, whose sympathetic (human) image tak< 
such a strong hold of man*s heart as to become for him a stimuli 
for self-improvement, a comforter during life, and a guide in s 
his feelings, thoughts and actions. 

Then, by combining these two conceptions, it could be easi 
shown that Humanity, as a being supremest of all known to u 
fills the vacuum left in our souls after the expelling of god-lik 
men or men-like gods, that the image of Humanity can full 
satisfy the craving of the religious feeling, and that the Scienc 
which destroyed gods of the past and thus has thrown Europea 
society into a temporary fit of Individualism (insanity) — the sara 
very Science, by the discovery of Humanity, has laid a permane 
foundation for a New and Universal Religion — the Religion < 
Humanity. 

Liberals usually regard these explanations as useless, but the 
are very important. Unless Socialists will see the vast differenc 
between their loose and metaphysical Humanity and Humanil 
as a real, organic being, they cannot follow us in the farth< 
deductions ; unless they overcome their childish aversion t 
Religion they will be always ashamed of their own religioi 
instincts, and will try to suppress the development of their bett< 
nattires. 

In support of our view of Humanity we have a series of demoi 
strations drawn by Auguste Comte from historical researches, an 
still stronger and more impressive fefac demonstrations of Herbe) 
Spencer drawn from the biological point of view. In support ( 
oiir conception of Religion we can quote the opinions of th 
greatest leaders of individualists (Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, J. J 
Mill), who acknowledge in the strongest terms the necessit 
and importance of Religion for the future. But, although ii 
opposition to our array of facts, we find only bare denials an* 
unscrupulous sneers, the victory is by no means easily obtained 
and I found in my experience that the hardest and most decisiv 
battle with Socialism must be fought about these two gran< 
conceptions, and not at all about the social problems, which al 
come as simple logical deductions. While men of common sense 
not versed in intellectual sophistry, readily accept the Positivis 
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view of Humanity and willingly submit themselves to all the 
consequences drawn therefrom, the educated Liberals offer the 
most obstinate resistance. 

Seeing that such conceptions miist necessarily put an end to 
their Individual Sovereignty and submit them to a stronger 
moral discipline, they usually hesitate to accept our ideas, and 
constantly re-examine them in order to find any flaw in our 
arguments, any possibility to escape the unavoidable conclusions. 
But even among these sceptics there may be found many who, 
after a long struggle, will gradually lean toward the Religion of 
Humanity, especially after they learn more of its applications t6 
social questions.* 

Once a man is fascinated by the Positivist conceptions of 
Humanity he will easily see, without studying ponderous volumes 
on ethic?, that we, as atoms of a whole, are subject to the general 
law applicable to all organisms alike, which imperatively states 
that the welfare of parts (based on egoism) must be subservient 
to the welfare of the whole (based on altruism). Consequently, 
the generally accepted rules of morality must be completely 
reversed. Instead of individuals pursuing their own happiness 
in a blind trust that general happiness will follow as a result, 
each individual mu$t live for others : his duties stand above his 
pleasures, and the individual happiness appears not as a primary 
motive for actions, but as a result of the conformity with the 
Laws of Nature. 

• Even the last refuge of individualism, claiming inviolability of 

' private life, soon falls before the true conception of Humanity, 

because injury on self affects Humanity as much as injury on 

. others. Each must shape his private life so as to become a more 

. efficient servant of Humanity : self-improvement becomes a social 

and religious duty, and the Positivist motto, " live openly," is 

only another expression of the same duty because only unclean 

> things prefer to lurk in darkness. These first and main deduc- 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ 

* Usually my first introductory lectures on Humanity were met by liberals 
with derision and sneers, as an attempt to renew the " old rubbish " of other 
religions ; but after they learnt how many grand and important deductions can 
be drawn from this conception, they invariably requested me to read over m^ 
first lectures, and at that time they were the most intense and attentive listeners. 
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tions of the Religion of Humanity usually involve another stron: 
opposition from the persons bred in a loose individualism, but a 
an army driven from its main position cannot hold long th 
secondary one, so liberals once admitting the truth and strengtl 
of our conception of Humanity must accept its inevitable am 
logical conclusions, and surrender their individualism. 

With this ends a hard battle of Positivism with the difficultie 
and oppositions of every kind which are put up by individualists 
Its farther advance may be compared with a triumphant march 
because every step farther, every new deduction, only mori 
strongly develops its social aspects, only more strongly prove: 
that the radicalism of the. Religion of Humanity is far in advance 
qf anything proposed by State Socialism. And the more ou; 
half-conquered Socialist examines our Religion the more h( 
likes it. 

Now, as I come to represent those questions which are apt tc 
be strongly developed by Russian Positivists, allow nie to dwel 
on them a little longer. 

To begin with, Humanity as a living organism for ever settlei 
a knotty question about the equality of men. As in every 
organism all active and healthy organs are equally necessary foi 
the life of the whole, so all men in every situation, when honesi 
and trustworthy, are perfectly equal to each other. An old, 
obsolete idea of one class being superior to the others can nevei 
be deduced from the positive conception of Humanity, all autho 
rities notwithstanding. Every man, as a part of the whole, ij 
intimately connected with the life of Humanity. The work ol 
the humblest labourer is a necessary part of the work of the 
greatest men ; and by performing his duties honestly he actuall) 
participates in all glorious achievements of the age. A stree! 
sweeper is as important an agent in producing the theory ol 
evolution as Darwin or Spencer. Abolish the service of the 
former, and the latter would perish from malaria or typhoid 
fever. 

Socialists think that their metaphysical equality may be realised 
in some future time, and only by forcible means (by revolution at 
first and by legislation afterwards) ; wishing to arouse hate and 
discontent between the classes, they speak to labourers of theii 
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degradation and slavery. But in doing so they only increase the 
self-humiliation which already is a curse of poverty ; they uncon- 
sciously strengthen a theological dogma that labour is a damna^ 
tion, which must be avoided as much as possible, and conse- 
quently they make the labourers unfit for a better state of life. 
How much superior is the attitude of the Religion of Humanity 
when it reveals to us that the equality of men is already an 
ExisiiNG FACi' (though not recognised either by Socialists, or by 
the privileged classes). Such a doctrine lifts a labourer from 
the gutters of degradation, and tells him, in the words of Long- 
fellow, that he is not dumb, driven cattle, but a hero in the strife ; - 
that the benefits of his work will last for ever, and therefore he is 
not working for capitalists but for Humanity. And every man, 
no matter how poor he may be, feels a flow of selfrespect and 
encouragement which are so persistentlv denied to him by Revo- 
lutionists, and without which all schemes of social improvement 
are useless. A dignity of labour, and a true and complete 
brotherhood, may be established only by the Positivist concep- 
tion of Humanity, and under the soft but mighty influence of the 
New Religion. The rich and the poor will be able, for the first 
time since the downfall of Christianity, to shake hands with each 
other as true brothers and co-workers in one grand cause. And 
the moral chasm which separates now one class from the other, 
and which is one of the chief causes of dissatisfaction and social 
disturbances will disappear not by forcible means, but by the 
moral agency of Religion. 

Equally grand is the Positivist view of tolerance and individual 
liberty. Humanity — as a being struggling for its existence, de- 
prived of any special protection from god or gods, having ncr 
absolute truth in her possession — must acquire everything by its 
own efforts, very often through mistakes and sufferings. In this 
work Humanity needs the help of her children, as a degree of our 
w^elfare directly depends on the increase of our stock of uncon- 
tested truths. Yet there are many questions (especially in Soci- 
ology and Morals) which are not disclosed by Science, but — play- 
ing an important part in our life — urge the speediest possible 
solution. To arrive at it every man must try to solve them 
'Sout the least physical restraint from outside, and with the 
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most untrammelled diversity and originality of pursuits. Such 

doctrine of extreme tolerance and freedom may seem at fir 

sight as identical with the teachings of the most uncompromisii 

anarchists, but a closer analysis will show us that it is far mo 

radical, and at the same time safer than the other, because it 

sanctioned by and cc-existent with the Religion which puts mor 

restraints on each of its followers, and thus avoids the evils whi( 

accompany the unrestrained freedom of individualists. In fac 

while the anarchist is moved by personal inclinations and whim 

the Positivist, guided by the sense of duty, bases himself on mar 

demonstrable truths drawn from his conception of Humanit 

AVhile the anarchist sees in diversity of opinion an ideal state < 

society, and rejoices at the increase of conflicting and contradi' 

tory theories — the Positivist sees in it only a temporary ev 

which brings misfortune at present in order to increase tli 

welfare of the future generations. He would religiously subni 

himself to all the inconveniences connected with the diversity < 

opinions, and work his way so as to produce the least possibl 

jar on others. The Anarchist limits his freedom by needs ( 

worthy fellow-citizens, and, as a true Sovereign of his own decide 

himself who is worthy and who is not : " Who is not for us i 

against us,** says he, and feels at liberty even to destroy thos 

whose work is not in accord with his own, thus converting h; 

metaphysical liberty into the most shameful oppression. But th 

Positivist purified from theological and metaphysical absolutisn 

has no means of sorting others on fitted or unfitted workers. A 

men alike are his brothers. He takes good care of his ideas z 

of his own children, but he cannot enforce others to follow hi 

way. To his heart, softened by the sublime conception c 

Humanity, a ruling by ballots becomes as odious as ruling b 

bullets, because he constantly bears in mind that even those wh 

work against him are working for the final welfare of Humanit) 

and that a conscientious opposition of one man boldly facing, i; 

the name of Humanity, millions of others, must be respected a 

an indication that the matter in question is not firmly settled b 

Science. 

In short we can realize a splendid and permanent toleranc 
with the utmost individual freedom only when these doctrine 
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opinions, and work his way so as to produce the least possib 

jar on others. The Anarchist limits his freedom by needs 

worthy fellow-citizens, and, as a true Sovereign of his own decid< 

himself who is worthy and who is not : " Who is not for us 

against us,** says he, and feels at liberty even to destroy thoi 

whose work is not in accord with his own, thus converting h 
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of his own children, but he cannot enforce others to follow h 

way. To his heart, softened by the sublime conception < 

Humanity, a ruling by ballots becomes as odious as ruling I 

bullets, because he constantly bears in mind that even those wh 

work against him are working for the final welfare of Humanit 

and that a conscientious opposition of one man boldly facing, i 

the name of Humanity, millions of others, must be respected ( 
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In short we can realize a splendid and permanent toleranc 
with the utmost individual freedom only when these doctrine 
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dre accepted and practised together with other deductions of 

the Religion of Humanity. Deprived of religion they will\ . 

lead to anarchy. Even revolutionists have a distrust of un^J 
limited freedom, because they clamour loudly for tolerance and 
liberty now, while they are in minority, but, when strong and 
powerful they will certainly limit the freedom of their adver 
saries with the same cruel despotism with which they are / 
restrained now. 

. Every impartial man can judge from these facts whose doctrine 
of tolerance and individual liberty is broader, more liberal and 
human, more consistent and conducive to a peace and good 
will between men. 

Let us now pass to another great truth revealed by Humanity, 
a truth still more radical, leading to a thorough revision and 
change in our life. 

Regarding Humanity as a continuous being, who retains in 
herself the experiences accumulated during the untold ages of 
the past, we can easily understand that all wealth, ability, skill, 
and learning which we possess now are the result of combined 
efforts of myriads of men living and dead and consequently 
cannot be claimed as ours. They belong properly to Humanity, 
and are given to us as free gifts for the better performance of 
our duties. Or, to use Auguste Comte's words, both material 
and moral wealth is social in its source and should be used 
for social purposes. This moralization of accumulated wealth 
which is so often spoken of by Positivist lecturers will become 
more impressive on Socialists if expressed in a plainer and 
bolder language and represented as a complete and thorough 
annihilation of ownership of any kind, I do not mean here the 
annihilation by law which usually ends in a farce — because 
Socialists themselves give us a striking example how to resist, 
avoid, or disregard the laws — I mean a deeper and mightier 
annihilation of property which is impressed in the very soul of 
a Religious Positivist, which unceasingly reminds him that the 
more superiority he possesses the more he is in debt to 
humanity, the more he is under obligation to live for others. 
Such annihilation of property unassisted by police and gendarmes 
will keep a constant watch over man's conscientiousness, warns 
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him at every false step and urges him to live in accordana 
with the social requirements of his Religion. History and Logi< 
equally prove that the inward work of a religious idea is fa 
more effective and overreaching than any legislative measure. 

(a) It begins at once without waiting a permission fron 
government. Every man, affected by the Religion of humanity 
will do, each in his sphere, all that is possible for the realiza 
tion of this commandment. 

(d) It prepares ground for any social reform in the future 
because the chief obstacle of all such reforms is hidden in th( 
passion of appropriation, so ridiculously displayed both b; 
capitalists and social-democrats : each party claiming the righ 
to the products of labour, and each, therefore, unconscious]; 
committing an act of robbery. 

(c) It reduces to absurdity the fundamental principles of th( 
present Political Economy. Such things as : private ownership 
cost of production, labour as a market staple, laws of competi 
tion, etc., may exist now teniporarily, but they never coul< 
enter into the rational Political Economy which will form th( 
same part of Sociology as a theory of digestion and distributioi 
of nutritious matters is a part of Biology. 

Finally (d), this annihilation of property, beginning at firs 
among a few persons, and in small changes, will, with thi 
spread of Religion of Humanity, affect all other relations of life 
social, and political, as well as domestic ; because they all an 
connected with each other, and we cannot change one withou 
producing corresponding changes in others. 

Of course Positivism lays down no scheme as to the fina 
transformation of society under the new conception of property 
Regarding societies as growing organisms, the Positivist neve 
urges a sudden or abrupt measure. He sees that Order an< 
Progress, as two different aspects of evolution — co-exist in ever 
organism (individual as well as social); and with a stronger faitl 
in Progress, he combines a deeper respect for order. H( 
plainly sees that we feeble individuals cannot shape the lif 
of society according to our notions. All prescriptions, quad 
medications, bleeding, and doctoring, which are so often fata 
and injurious to a social atom, even when based on accumulatec 



I Vnowtedge of Humanity, become still more injurious in applica- 
tion to a social organism about whicli we know great deal less 

I and wliich is immensely larger and mightier than tliose puny 

A doctors wiio undertake to cure it. 

I The Positivist view of society teaches that revolution, like 

1/ any disease — may be regarded as a punishment for the past 

I transgressions, as a warning for the future— but never as a best 

I and desirable way to reach a happy brotherly life. 

In short, the Religion of Humanity has to break many of the 
illusions of Socialists ; it leaves blanks on many questions, but 
instead of that, it gives a lasting impression that it is a strict 
Social Religion, based on Science, cautious in its predictions 
but sure in its end; that this Religion leads us to a state 
existing in all highly, developed organisms, i.e., the state of 
complete communism _,which nutrition, worked out by certain 
organs, g faiah is never appropriated by producers, but equitably 
distributed throughout the whole organism feeding every cell in 
a degree necessary for the best performance of its duties. 
And Socialists to their utmost surprise began to see; {i) that 
the Religion of humanity which sanctions the existing forms of 
society as a necessary bnk connecting the past with the future 
is not, after all, a stationary Religion ; (a) that it will urge and 
produce constant cbanges in the present order of things 
approaching us toward a state hardly dreamed by the most 
visionary Socialists; (3) that in performing its progressive 
functions, this religion acts always in conformity with Science, 
and the moral fitness of individuals, without any oppression 
whatever; and finally, (4) that it includes all noble aspirations - 

•*of modern Socialism, rendering them more scientific and certain; 
more scientific, because it connects them with other require- 
ments of human nature ; more certain, because it realizes them 
by the silent but most powerful moral force at our disposal. 
And 1 assure you that everyone who will present the Religion 
of Humanity in such a light will conquer the hearts of all 
sincere Socialists whose minds are not entirely clogged with 
metaphysics ; because the very desire to do good to others will 
force them to accept a better advice leading to the same end. 
After having learned the new and broader conceptions irf 




brotherhood, equality and liberty, any Socialist may easily accept 
another Positivist deduction, stating a permanency of class 
divisions. If this law is presented at the beginning and inde- 
pendently of other deductions — it appears as the most shocking 
and repulsive trait of Positivism ; but now Socialists could easily 
see in it a logical sequence of the general law that each 
organism must pass from homogeneous forms to the heterogeneity, 
/.^., to a state in which every organ performs only a special 
duty; they would understand now why all human societies 
inevitably branch off different classes, each devoted to its special 
duty, and why their desire to approach the uniformity is a mere 
metaphysical Utopia. They would not identify the class division 
in the future with that existing at present, because when based 
on new morality it becomes a mere division in the same grand 
work [service to humanity] in which every one will busy himself 
at what he can do the best without the least idea of his occu-" 
pation being superior or inferior to others. 

But it is right here that I should point to a mistake which 
may become very injurious to our Religion, if not corrected in 
time. Many Positivists regard Auguste Comte's delineation of 
the future state of society as the final one; they forget that 
Progress is endless, and that August Comte has pictured a 
future life so far only as he could see it with his mental eye. 
His description is great and sublime for the first stage of deve- 
lopment of the Religion of Humanity ; but if somebody seriously 
thinks that capitalists will be for ever richer than labourers; 
that one set of men will for ever keep servants to perform 
the drudgeries or unpleasant work, or that social life in future 
will for ever remain based on isolated family life — such a man 
will only invoke a smile of pity and contempt from his Socialistic 
listeners. 

It is true that a capitalist imbued with social requirements 
of the Religion of Humanity will begin by curtailing his expen- 
diture and increasing .the wages of his employes. He may at 
present remain in much better circumstances than his fellow- 
workers, and yet be an exemplary humanitarian commanding 
the respect from others. But it is equally true that such a state 
of affairs has no stability. The same motive which urges the 



.^Capitalist of to-day to think more of others will work un- 
I ceasingly all the time till a capitalist of the future will come 
I to the conclusion that he has no right whatever to spend on 
I himself a farthing more than is spent by the labourers. And 
' so by gradual decrease in the comforts of capitalists and 
^^adual increase in the comfort of labourers, each society will 
arrive finally at that state of equihbrtum which is' a constant 
\dream of Socialists, and which they wish to introduce by force 
I without knowing that it will be safely and surely realised only 
I by the Religion of Humanity. 

•■ The same unsiabilily exists in the institution of domestic 
I service. It is very well at present that a few Posilivist families 
I show exemplary kindness and tenderness toward the servants. 
*" Such servants will necessarily feel a stronger attachnient to 
(their homes and a stronger impulse to do their duties in the 
H best possible way. But this patriarchal relation cannot last 
i'^for ever. Suppose for a moment that the Religion of Humanity 
becomes a predominant feature of the social life ; suppose that 
all are kind to their servants and take good care of their 
physical, mental, and moral improvement. Would the matter 
stop at this point? Is it not plain that once servants are lifted 
from the present degradation and become the members of their 
relative families, they would require also some leisure for them- 
selves ; they would have the same desire to go to the theatre 
or to a lecture or a concert-hall as others, and the result will 
be that the drudgery of family life must be equally shared by 
all women. 

Nobody can say with precision how people of the future will 
meet such changes. It is very probable that the advantages of 
co-operation for moral purposes will be as firmly established at 
that time as now ate established the advantages of co-operation 
for the material aims—and persons of similar disposition or 
similar views on unsettled questions will seek a closer union 
with each other with the same eagerness with which they pre- 
serve now their isolation. Very probably, then, that the law of 
communism as a final state of each highly developed organism 
will find its realization just at that time when people will be 
more ready and better prepared for it. Families will combine 
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together because only in combination they will find relief from 
drudgery ; capitalists and labourers, equally endowed materially, 
will easily live together in one home, if they have an affinity to 
each other. And this probable combination of men and enlarge- 
ment of homes will immensely raise the welfare of individuals. 
Instead of living in seven rooms, as was predicted by Auguste 
Comte, a labourer's family could live then in splendid palaces. 
The spiritual advantages of such unions will increase in the same 
ratio without the least check on the diversity of tastes, pursuits, 
and characters which is so necessary for the development o 
Humanity. We will have then not a State Communism with its 
deadly, prison-like uniformity, but a free grouping of persons of 
similar inclinations and opinions who will combine for the better 
support and improvement of each other ; for the better education 
of their children ; each group differing from others in some minor 
particulars, but all united by the common adherence to the 
demonstrated truths of the Religion of Humanity. 

Here we find also some dim indications of the way how the 
annihilation of private property and the enlargement of homes 
will affect our family life ; but we had better stop here to spare 
the feelings of those who believe in permanency ^nd immobility of 
the present forms of family life. Only to allay their fears, I have 
to say, firstly^ that although family life, like everything else, must 
undergo changes subject to the laws of evolution, these changes 
will come slowly and gradually in perfect harmony to the moral 
fitness of future generations ; secondly^ that if we trust Humanity 
and do learn something from her history, we must be assured that 
the future forms will be at least as much superior to the present 
forms as the latter are superior to the forms of the past. 

I speak of these very probable but not certain deductions 
merely to impress more strongly the idea that we Positivists must 
openly and boldly declare that in our Religion there is nothing 
stationary ; that it is boundless as Progress itself; that it does not 
say like other religions — Stop here, do not go farther. Only by 
such attitude, we will be true to the spirit of our Religion and 
gain the attention and esteem of Socialists. 

The only objection usually made by the half-converted is thai 
the changes involved in the Religion of Humanity could be 
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realized only in a very far future, that once we abandon the 
oppressive measures, we must wait till every one willingly accepts 
the doctrines of Positivism — ^a case which might never occur. 

To this we reply that we abandon the rule of majority — 
not to retard our movement but rather to accelerate it ; we do 
not place ourselves in the pitiful position of those Socialists 
^who rely themselves only on the number of votes polled. We 
admit rather the revolutionist's tactics, and hope to gain our 
cause long before we shall make a majority. Of course 
we do not intend to use physical force and dynamite : to 
achieve the victory we rely on the moral force of public 
opinion, which if once moulded in our favour will produce 
a religious revival, bringing to us hosts of new and 
determined converts and crowning our cause with a complete 
triumph. In our age of discord and confusion, a band 
of Positivists may conquer the rest as easily as a small 
but disciplined army overcomes hordes of savages. We have 
had already such an example in history. Christians did not 
wait for a majority ; at the time when Constantine accepted 
Christianity only one-seventh of the whole population were 
Christians. Small in number, but closely united into one 
spiritual body, they were stronger than the rest of the dis- 
cordant population. True, it required 500 years to accomplish 
the victory, but our time of press, steam, and electricity is a 
fast living time. What was accomplished before in 500 years 
may be easily done in a century if only we succeed in creating 
a moral power sufficiently strong to overcome the indifference 
and scepticism of our age. 

Many think that such a power must be created by a close 
organization of all Positivists, because their complete submission 
to the direction of Priesthood will represent unanimity far sur- 
passing everything found in the present chaos. But, as I have 
shown before, such a unanimity is neither possible nor desirable. 
Although all religious Positivists do agree on a great many 
demonstrated truths which come as indisputable corrolaries from 
their conception of Humanity, yet there will be always difference 
in the practical application of such truths, and in all other 
questions not clearly proved by Science. The organization of 
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Positivists must either break up (as we see now) or (what woulc 
be much better) remain as one under the leadership of wis( 
and tolerant teachers who would accept every one on a mer 
declaration of his faith in Humanity and his religious desire t< 
serve her with the best of his ability. In either case Positivist 
will not represent such a striking unanimity which could strongl; 
affect others, and the source of our moral power we must find ii 
something else. 

Now, looking back to the time of the early Christians, W( 
easily see by which means they conquered the world. Full o 
religious enthusiasm, desirous of self-improvement, most of then 
abandoned isolated life, renounced property, and formed brothei 
hoods for their mutual support and encouragement. " See ho\ 
Christians love each other" were spoken by the Romans, amaze< 
at such a sight ; and by this love, which alone enabled Christian 
to live in a close union, they overthrew the mighty Romai 
Empire. We see further that a tendency to group together i: 
not a monopoly of Christian faith. It is a characteristic trait 
and a true test of every religion. We see the examples of com 
munal life among Jews, Mahomedans, Buddhists, although thei 
faiths recognize a private ownership. And if the Religion o 
Humanity is a true religion, fully possessing the same cementinj 
power of love, then certainly we must find among the Positivist 
persons ready and willing to form such a brotherhood, especiall; 
if we take into consideration that communal life is the bes 
embodiment of Positivist life, and the best school for self 
improvement, providing, of course, that each group is composes 
of persons of similar views on all important questions. In fact 
only in communal life a person learns fully the necessity of livinj 
for others, so that the strong would support the weak, only ther 
he finds ample proof that good done to one is good to all, tha 
injury or unpleasantness to one brings harm to all ; only by livinj 
in a community he learns in every act of daily life his dependeno 
from others ; there only he may renounce (not in words, but ii 
deeds) his personal property and of any special remuneratioi 
for his skill or abilities ; there he learns to work for Humanity 
and not for certain compensation ; there only he can live openl) 
as every act of his is visible to all, and his every wrong actioi 
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may be checked or corrected by brotherly, loving criticism, by the 
bracing atmosphere of love and worship; yes, of a true and 
genuine worship, because only in communities of religious 
Positivists will spontaneously grow the cult of the Religion of 

Humanity. 

Although the tendency to combine and co-operate comes 
mainly from intense religious feelings, it is easy to see that such 
communism — growing from below, without any governmental 
interference, freely branching in every direction, encouraging 
diversity and originality of pursuits — presents the best and most 
radical solution of social problems and cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the world. 

The tremendous moral force generated by such groups is not 
a dream of an Utopian. I speak of it from personal experience, 
and I am certain that only in this way we can secure a speedy 
success of our Religion. 

Of course each Positivist may act rightly by living in isolation ; 
but his goodness will influence the surrounding world in the same 
way as a drop of rain water sweetens the bitterness of the ocean. 
Besides, for one good Positivist, we must count a great many good 
Christians and Liberals, and, therefore, no isolated Positivist can 
prove by his deeds the superiority and the special advantages of 
his religion. To attract the attention of the world we rely at 
present on lectures and books — /. ^., on the slowest and most 
uncertain methods, which may be carried out only by a few 
persons especially gifted. But let even ten or fifteen Positivists 
form a brotherhood ; let them do what is impossible for 
Christians (with their decaying faith), and for Liberals (with their 
individualism), and such an example will speak loudly in favour 
of our Religion. The humblest of the co-operators will suddenly 
become a most powerful missionary, because the propaganda of 
our Religion will rest then on deeds rather than on words. And 
if these men will address to the suffering masses and speak of 
the blessings of the Religion of Humanity, their simplest words, 
supported by a striking example of a beautiful life, will move the 
hearts of people more effectually than thousands of volumes of 
our best teachers, or our most eloquent lecturers. 

I can go farther, and show that this mode of propaganda will 
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take from Socialism its best supporters. There are man; 
Individualists who are already tired of destructive work, and full; 
understand the immense power hidden in the practical realizatioi 
of a better life. Thousands of them, inspired by the examples o 
successful Christian communities, tried hard to realize new form 
of life. In America alone there were several hundred sucl 
attempts, but they all failed, leaving the constructive Liberals in ; 
half-paralyzed condition, and proving to every impartial observe 
that Individualism cannot hold people together. The tasK 
building new forms of life properly belongs to Positivists. wht 
alone unite the noble aspiration of Socialists with a deep religiou 
feeling, and whose efforts certainly will be crowned with success 
Their success will attract the attention of all who become tire< 
of metaphysical rambles, all who have already found by bitte 
experience how futile are the best planned reforms, if nc 
illuminated and sanctioned by the religious sentiment ; all sucl 
men will gladly join with Positivists, and accept the Religion c 
Humanity as the only safe guide in the constructive work ; ant 
thus our small contingent will be reinforced by the very bes 
elements of the Liberals. 

The masses will soon follow the example of the constructiv 
Liberals. The history of Christianity teaches us that people ar 
not moved by the superiority of doctrines, but by the excellenc 
of practical life. The world is tired of theories ; it is waiting fo 
the best practical solution of religious questions. A few corr 
munities are sufficient tojhow the superiority of-ott^-Religion; 
few communities, therefore, are sufficient to speed the approad 
of a religious revival similar to that of the Fourth and Fift 
Centuries. 

Those Positivists who wish to check the spread of Socialisr 
must take these hints, and form communities. Let them sho^ 
to the world the wonderful power hidden in the co-operation fc 
moral purposes. The sooner they prove the possibility of 
better life, higher morality, purer industry, the sooner will com 
to an end the dreadful period of anarchy and individualism. 

But I must finish my paper. My intention was to show b 
which method of propaganda, and how, we Positivists may su( 
cessfully contest with and conquer Socialism. I have shown thj 



to accomplish thifl our missionaries ought to address themselves 
directly to the people, and dwell more on the social aspects of 
Positivism, because our conce[rtions of brotherliood, equality, 
liberty, tolerance, and social reforms, are broader, more radical, 
never conflicting with each other, never leading to oppression and 
bloodshed. Finally, I have shown that if we will live more 
strictly in accordance with our doctrines, and by means of close 
co-operation will set the example of a better life, our victory 
over Socialism and the supremacy of our Religion may be realised 
in a much qaicker time than is usually supposed by Positivists 
themselves. At the same time I have set a programme for the 
work among Socialists basing almost everj'thing said on my own 
experience. Weak as I am, Iha ye done m ore._than- T pv^r 
, ^,£xpected,-and I attribute my success, not to my personal abilities, 
but to correctness of the method used. 

Still, I repeat again, there is an infinite variety of methods for 
every devoted missionary, and each of these methods is good in 
its place and time. You, living in a peaceful and law-abiding 
England, may continue your method ; I, while working in a nation 
undermined by Socialism, must do my best to find Russian mis- 
sionaries who could grapple with Socialism abler than myself, and 
allow me to retire into one of the Positivist communities if I will 
ever be happy to see the realisation of this strongest desire of my 
life. 

In any event, the difference of our methods will not exclude a 
mutual respect and love which must exist among all Positivists 
as long as each of us sincerely works for the same grand cause : 
a speedy victory of the Religion of Humanity. 
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irnlly T wiaTi to ilriiw :itteution tn my Irtt.pm to T-iIstoi -thn^.ivo 
ilililishoil in tlm "ObHuhee Iliwlo" aud to my hoctoymijlicd " lio- 
Ltfae objuctioiiB agaiDHt the Keligiau cif Humanity ". — wtiicL pi'ob- 
be also putilished Ljr the eame paper. 

Buflsianx may read them iii thti urigiiial at tliey are circiilnting 
lit DtimbBrB ju my country. l!ut I wieh particularly that thotia 
ere of mine should be tmuHtated into Eiij^liah or etiU beUcr into 
ind piiblixhiid with thu view of ilistiibutioD amung the Fn>uch 
\ah publio, espeuialiy among the t'reuoh and English poaitivitite. 
boondly, in my drawois there ie a fully completed manuscript of 
Diiiit to thu UiiMiiui PoBitiviats. I wrote it chiefly fur thoue tialf- 
half pusitivirte, who have come to London from my country. 
If he HHcrnl for the English PoeitiviBts likewise. 1 wkh it tberu- 
10 also translated into Englieb. ( &a it deals chiufiy with facts of 
ife ) , nUd published for distribution among English positivista. 
(Bfence of their bour^ois mode of lite before the Uussiau Socia- 
^fi^nce which ia made in lull sincerity, — must be a reproaoh f>ip 
•&e more severe as it has been made by a man who is mort duoi- 
inst that mode of life. 'Whether they will change thisir modn of 
I, I do not know. But I hope that after perusing this "Tosta- 
be Russian Pusitivists ", they will learn to feel a little more ronpeot 
(rbarinns" who coutraiy to all logical and historiual induction have 
ly accepted and mastered PoBitivism, but have been equal to elo- 
soahuiglit their fellow believers of other nations have not attained, 
n one of the I'are momenta of inspinition whith now and then 
n me — I once took a pimcil and made a free and condensed tr.ma- 
iiitting what I thmigbt suiierttiious ) of that chapter of Frothin- 
pw he speaks of Humanity as of the Christ of the llclijfiim of the 
'erlirtjM I shiill he able to continue this work, tmnslating the liest 
Tom the chapter of Atonement, Moral Iiispimtions, Immorbility, 
translation is inletidc<l for the llussians of course, as the English 
the original. liut whctlier I sluiU be able to complete the work 
vish that the |>aj't vvliich is already done should be published for 
on auumg tlie Kussiau Positivista. 
will tiot say much on my large treatise on the Religion of Hu- 
The MS. of that work Ls in the hands of yahnd. The tirat two 
lire ivlrewly printed ami 1 consider it as a settled mattt>r that the 
irk will be publi,-ihe<l. It is a pity it will have to appoar uncom- 
d uncorreuted. Had I time and ujijiort unity I would have cbaii- 
I in it. liut even soeh as it is it will bo useful for the liusaians, 
find for themselves alt the main corrections and completions to 
folhiwing: " J'lmiliiiitm v. SociuUmii," , "Farewell Adress to 
on Pimtivtiits ", " On, Ueli'jiou ", and in my manuscript work 
d under the headings (1) (2) (3) which will he published 

I'here is another wm-k whii^h is il<>ar to me and likely to be very 
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-aseful for otliers, it is my manuscript manual of Arithrat3t; 
nately not completed. The story of that work is known to r 
The usefulness of my method I consider as uncontestably proved 
«nce. Three years ago I wrote it in English. But during my sta^ 
I remoulded it completely whilst translating it into Kussian, i 
English original is no longer of use. But in Russian also the I 
is not quite finished. It is written on disconected leaflets, and 
to the work and to myself will be required from the person wl 
<lertake the shaping and completion of that chapter. 

If I die without being able to finish that work myself, I 
oestly beg Sahud, or some body else willing and capable, to un< 
completion of the Russian text. 

It will depend on circumstances and on the degree of us 
my work for children in general and teachers in particular, whe 
be translated into English. But the Russian original must be fi 
the work published in Russian ( or in English ) that it should i 
gether lost for Humanity. 

6 ) There is another unfinished work of mine : — my trea1 
etarianism, the first pai"t of which has been published long ago, 
public has the right to ask for the remainder of it. The two la 
are only roughly sketched. 1 fear that the last one which is 
and very important can not be completed by any one but mj 
die to morrow only the two chapters, — those dealing with ch< 
biological arguments in favour of Vegetarianism, — can be publi 
remainder will have probably to be omitted, which I consider a 
Without these two concluding chapters the work will loose thr 
of its effect. Anyhow I wish that the published chapters of the i 
and a part of the first ( that referring to the moral arguments ii 
vegetarianism ) should be translated into Russian. * 

7) Among my pamphlets I mentioned that ''On Religion" 
that short lecture of .mine delivered before the ^^ New I 
should be also published. I was very happy in the setting fc 
Religious views ; the lecture was well received, and I hope it 
best use when read calmly and carefully. I am very grateful 
who insists particularly on the publication of that work. The '^ 
covered with many corrections can be read easily and can be 
whatever happens to me. That is why I have so confidentiall 
it in the number of my pamphlets. 

8 ) Had we more money and leisure I should have asked ff 
lication of the large work of mine which I wrote in Clermont 
read to Henderson. It was my first attempt to popularise the ! 
Humanity. It is written in the form of a dialogue between a i 
and educated Christian and a Positivist. Only the first part of 
complete. The second part begins with the dialogue on the ii 
of the soul and is broken abruptly — I am afi'i-aid for ever. F 

♦ Note from oral communications : Frey has completed the above men 
with considerable difficulties during his last illness, and it is fully publish 




de.ir niily Imicbu^c of thn ardour iiml Hiiiglonesa of fhp eraotiotin 
;^iroil ma wlieu I was writing it. JIfty be it will imimrt BimiH- 
tteao fwelings to tlio reiuler likewise. The work is raorenver very 
e-an advant.ago whio^ for ua iinpocunioiiB peiiplo beuoraes a great 

ITio puTiliofit.icin of tliia work will bo too cxjienaive. I leayu it 
t entirely to the choicB of tlioBO who will continue my work, 
3 opinion of my own. 

^uch more esplicit I ehnll be ^ont a small hook of mine on tlio 
tiS Humanity, puhliaheii in Qoston, and now out of jirint, I have 
[of thia book, which acuonling to me onglit to be rejirinteil fur 
}b among the Kugliah Positivifts. The book is a sninll one; niuuh 
Iflit to be currecteil and something to be added to it. But even 
I ia, it pxplainn the Religion of Humanity from a jieculiar Btniid- 
i may prove of a Bpecial value for those who in their uoneeptton 
BlBm do not go further than Comtism, Thm book has done vnry 
l^rto. A Iloston publieher vulunlfcred to reprint it It liiis 

the attention of the Belgian .Sehdar Count d Alviclli aii I [ 
id it praised by all those who havtt mi I it If ■opiin ed nn 1 i,ir 
1^ it may jirovo of atill greiitor ben ht I Ioi\e the rnj-nnl of 
i^ as a spocial charge to my boq. I.i t Inn ct mpo e it h^ nd hy 1 
I it with Salnid'e nsHietance. He will io n uset 1 vr rk for it a I 
Q ffif the Eoligion ha professes, he will toltil th d siru f his 
ther, and will complete his appreutitesl ip in the prii tera w k 
: thus a trained compositor. 

' a few words about layaulf or more p\.ict!j about nij body. If 
;he country I wish that I might be buriod iu a jihwe wlierc some 
IS might be |daiit('d over my grave. Wo iuilim-u in the iminoital- 
e soul, living in Humanity, tuid in the imniorinlity of Ihc bndy 
nglso with the Earth, and I know of no allcgnry itrjiresttnting this 
ea so bnautifully and gmptiically as the jtrowth of trues, nsuful 
fwnn e.iith [lurmoatdd with manure furnished by a Imniau body, 
lose wlu) are tho neaiiist and dearest to my heart, thiowing naide 
iality, will eat of llio fruits growing nixin my grave they will 
[ am right, and tlicy will thank the Shakers, who wei-e the first to 
te the idea of idanting trues iustfiul of putting stones over tlie 

if I dii; in town, tliun, knowing the groat expenses connected 
als I rui|nuKt poruiiii'turily that my body should be delivered to the 
.eulty in suinu liuHiiital, wliith wimld nndert.ake its transjiort and 
I wish only that my poor hciirt should bo preseiTed iu s|)irit 
Brud to my iauiiiy. Let tiiu runiaiiidur go under the scalpuls of 
; students. * 

whether my body kIiouM bu buried i'l the uarth or delivered to 
its, it must not be uiad in auyLliing but a simple night shirt, an<l 

pr.>s.Ti]>ti..]i lia-l !."fii ivitliilViiwn oivillv in lioiiKiilci-ution of the wish of the 



covered with a siugle «heot, I coiihIjIit it jim ]i'\^\\ n|»n'lwn>iM< 
in the earth shoes and clothes whi/h can hv dowuxly worn 1»v t 
people. I think I have written down all tliut wlii<-h I \vaiit«Ml to 

Let those of my friends and relativ<»s whom I li-avt* 1m*1i: 
calmly the act of death, which is only a repose for a wearird, sorr<» 
a repose so necessary that I can not think whithout horror oi' tlie 
ity of an eternal ^d conscious existance. The only cloud wliieh 
for me the happiness of the anticipa1l;d rejMwe is tin* absence o 
capable and willing to continue the ])ro]>aganda of thi; Kcli^Mon o 
nity in my unfortunate country. However sick an<l worn I am 
shrink from no amount of exertion in order to liml such people. * 

In the meantime standing on the borders as it w(*re of both th 
and invisible worlds, between the ruled and rulei's, 1 send my 1 
greeting to all as members of one iuilivisible, great and beantilu 
It is to Humanity that we are indebted for the i)reservation of on 
ly existance; it is in Humanity that we continue to live after oi 
Humanity alone is eternally living and improving eternally. J>ut 
that this organic growth may take place it is necessary that wo, 
atoms of that whole, should constantly perish and be renewed, 
which spreads terror in the hearts of those, who believe in judgen 
retribution beyond the grave, for us becomes something more than 
dable and natural — , a fact before which our pride has to bow. 
is necessary that Humanity may grow and flourish. 

Our Eeligion breaks the sting of death, and must work a t 
change in our ethics and views as to our friends, who have gone 
Humanity before us. I request my family and my friends not t 
for me and not to wear mourning dresses on any acount. It is not 
and sorrow but in the firm and calm resolution to continue the 
the deceased, that the mysterious union of the living with the 
maintained, under which influence death looses its bitterness. 

Let the Religion of Humanity be support and consolation i 
my dear ones, in the hour of trial. Be worthy of the great ] 
which you must implant into others. 

William Frey. 
Sunday, 1 Paul, 100, 



*^In the day of his death he had the satisfartion of receiving a lette 
group of his Russian friends and disciples, who were informed of his fatal illu 
could not read the letter himself. Hut it was so far reasurmg u])(>n tlie nix 
tioned poiut that when it has been read to him, he said: This is the happiei 
niv life. 
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